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ETWEEN breakfast and tennis. It’s 
a good time to light a Lucky Strike— 
the real Burley cigarette. It’s toasted. 
Burley tobacco has a delicious flavor 
when it’s toasted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarette 


Are you a pipe smoker? You'll 
find Lucky Strike tobacco 
delicious. The famous original 


formula; it’s toasted. 
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THE SENSATIONAL FLY FISHING LURE 
“CALLMAC” Sars So Br 


act and look so life like that 


fish simply can’t resist them. 
Carefully and correctly made 
on the celebrated “MODEL 
PERFECT” turned down 
eyed hooks with patented at- 
tachment which prevents the 
bodies from slipping or 
SS twisting. “ CALLMAC ” 
Floating Bugs are put up on jenis moon McCARTHY PATENT; 
none other are genuine. The name “CALLMAC” is your guarantee 
of workmanship and durability. Ask your dealer for them—refuse 
substitutes. 


For Bass, Pike and Salmon For Trout, Crappies, etc., 
in 12 standard patterns, each sizes 8 and 10, each 35¢.; 3 
50c.; per doz. $5.50. for $1.00. 


ANOTHER “CALLMAC” OFFERING 


a strong, tough durable knotless leader outwears ordinary gut 
and costs about half. 
Med. Bass 


2 yds. with loop at each end, each 
1 yd. with loop at each end, each 


Ex. Heavy Bass 
2 yds. loop at each end, each 
1 yd. loop at each end, each 


CALL J. McCARTHY 


219 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 5c stamp for beautifully illustrated catalog, in colors, of anglers’ specials, 
including instructions in scientific fly and bait casting 


Genuine 


Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 


If You Have Never Used a 


“WHALING GOOD” ROD 


you were deprived of half the joy on your fishing 
trips. If your next rod is going to be a good rod, 
let Dad Whaling make it. 


Booklets Furnished Upon Request 


THE G. E. WHALING & SON CO. 
666 Champlain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
hann women and children of France are left to bear the 
jurden. 

$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 
France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 

.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Every penny of the money collected goes . =’ chil- 
dren. ges are paid from a separate 

Prove y patriotism by helping Gaedienn. prac- 
tically na \penenally, our ally, France. 

Ten its a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful letter comes from some little chit in France you 
will know how much it means there. 


$ .10 keeps a child 1 day $36.50 keeps a child 1 yr. 
300 Fy me TE oe 


myself own home for .... years 


.. children in their owa 

to give homes for .... years 

1 eyelose herewith $ in ue payment for the 

above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 
payments. 

CROSS OUT THE PARA- 

GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCEPT 


! Promise to give the same amount next 1 wish 
to know the name and address of the child or or alien 


| pledge ae for a pA aged .... in 


Checks ae be drawn to “‘THE FATHE: 
HILDREN OF FRANCE CO: 


Cc MMI 
to the Chicago ae DAVID R. FORGAN, 
741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


During the WAR 


our Hatchery 3 little attention and most 
Sportsmen were thinking of other things than 
fishing; but now we are anticipating a demam 
for stocking and can offer some splendid fry for 
spring delivery, as well as a limited number of 
larger brook and rainbow trout. Eyed eggs 

both — the season. Correspondence invited. 

YMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
ouhias” o Wood, Supt. DIAC Mass, 


Pr the Fish!” 
PS 
Dowagiac, Mich 
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—the 
Bait Casting Reel 
with the 

Five Points 


1. Strength 





“Another Feature of 
Camp Life Perfected 


You just can’t imagine how pleasant it is to 











































1k over the good old camp fire until you % oe 
ive tried the Umbrella Camp Stove, which 2. Simplicity 
has been so scientifically ——— = - 3. Compactness Point 1 

vercome such objections as burning of the as 
=: oplaia over the fote., wcalding the 4. Durability e 
hands, scorching the face, change of the " S h 
wind, cte. 5. Value trensth— 






‘‘Umbrella Camp Stove Frame of a solid piece of tubing. Spool, 


















Sietistiees Baad German Silver. Shaft, Solid Steel, finest 

The only camp stove with a revolving for Fly Fishermen * quality. Pivots, turned in the shaft with Bali 

grate. Made. of the best, tron we eee, End Bearings. Ball Bearings in Head and 
vi s w . : oe 

ood with ee ral sue. Wee Rear plates. Bushings, Bronze. Pinion cut 

consist: of adjustable tripod, center rod in solid steel shaft. Workmanship and ma- 






and revolving grate. Grate is always level 
on sloping or rough ground. When open 
stove is solid throughout, and grate will 
not sag or tip. This roomy grate will hold 
six large cooking utensils. Used over small 
camp fire, at side of large camp fire, or 
before fireplace at home in winter. Sets 
up in one-half minute. Fits in case 4 x 36 
inches. Weight ten pounds. Slips under 


terial finest and truest ever put into a fishing 
reel. Made at our own factory after many 
years of improvement and perfection. 


The strength on which you can rely, the 
simplicity which makes cleaning easy and pre- 
vents getting out of order, the compactness 
which gives %4 greater line capacity for the 
size, the durability which keeps thousands in 
use after years of service, and a remarkably 
low price in view of its top-notch quality—all 
these features recommend the TAKAPART 
as the Bait Casting Reel for vou. 


$2 60 War Tax 


* 
Made of special aluminum included 
alloy. combining supreme ‘ 
Samet with extreme light- TRIPART Reel, the TAKAP. ART’S little 
ness. In_ simplicity, design, brother, $5.50, war tax included. 
construction, service, it is 
unexcelled by even the high- 
priced, imported kind. 





















































auto seat when folded. Canvas case fur- 
nished with each stove. Sold by sporting 
goods and hardware dealers. Write for il- 
lustrated folder.” 


UMBRELLA CAMP STOVE CO. 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 





















HAMMOCK. Cintsecprerad nthe U.S. 


“Fisherman’s luck’ isn’t ALL ‘luck. 
Much of it is knowing how and 










Take comfort and rest in the Taken apart in two seconds. buying right. Our booklet, “Fish- 
open air Fits the hand. Beautifully ing Reels,” tells the evans of ‘the 
balanced. Handsomely fin- biggest catches—what to use and 
ienenee black or sand- how to use it. 
ast. Booklet, ‘‘Fishing Reels’’, sent R 
> on Request. 
Two $5.50 War Tax ” Write For It. 


Sizes 6.60 included All dealers handle these well known reels. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
26 Prospect Street Newark, N. J. 


a 
: mS 
THE ORIGINAL =» GENUINE 


The Rowe has all-quality construction — built up to an |; 
ideal and not down to a price. Standard in bed ham- 
mocks for thirty years. Used exclusively at summer 
resorts, clubs, camps and. in homes of people who know 
values and demand comfort. Made in (government stand- 
ard) non-fadeable, 21-oz. U. S. Khaki or white sail duck 
that will resist wind, weather and rough usage — costs a 
few dollars more, but will outlast ten one-season ham- 
mocks. Send for catalogue. 


If it’s made of canvas we can make it. SAVE THIS AD. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc., Workers in Canvas 
159 Water Street Glo 









































TROUT FLY-FISHING IN AMERICA 


By Charles Zibeon Southard 
Tilustrations and Colored Plates by H. H. Leonard 
Angling Sportsmen Will Find in This Book 
A Classification of. all the species of Trout found in American 
waters, which is more complete and more serviceably ar- 
ranged than any other in print, 


Superbly executed plates in colors illustrating the author’s descriptions of the more important 
variations in color and marking of trout. 


Reliable hints as to the best equipment, and the handling of the Rod, the Reel, the Line, the 
Leader, the Fly, based upon more than twenty-five years’ study of the habits of trout and the 
best. ways of catching them, 


A fair-minded discussion of the merits of the Wet-Fly and Dry-Fly methods of fishing. 


Lists of flies best suited to certain waters, directions for making one’s own leaders, and a 
wealth of miscellaneous data simply invaluable to even the most experienced angler. 


A Book for Every Angler’s Library PRICE $8.00 
Address—Book Department, Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th St., New York City 


ROWE’S GLOUCESTER 
| 


ucester, Mass. 





Forest and Stream 
Cover Pictures 


You can have a colored reproduction of 
the magnificent Driscole Trout Picture as 
shown on this cover, mounted on art 
board ready for framing, free, by send- 
ing $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
Forest and Stream. 

Address, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. ¥. 
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FISHERMAN’S 
LUCK 


NEVER BEAT THIS 


TOGETHER WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


FOREST ond STREAM Log Cabins 
Nothing better for a day’s fishing. The Compact Fishing Box holds all and Cottages 


your outfit—reel, baits, spoons, flies, hooks, etc. Box is small enough 
to fit a coat pocket, 11 x 54%4 x 2% inches. (Sixth Edition) 


Box retails for $1.50 
Here’s the Story: For $3.00 we'll send you 


this one piece steel rustproof Black Japan 2 
finished tackle box together with a tull years Ow to ul an 
subscription to Forest & STREAM. ! 

This is just $1.00 more than the regular - 
price of Forest & Stream alone and represents urnis em 


a real bargain to Fishermen, 


COMPACT TACKLE BOX $9 00 


Forest & Stream, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. City 


For the enclosed $3.00 send me your maga- WILLIAM S WICKS 


— for one year, also The Compact Tackle 
ox. 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full ex- 
Address. .eeseee Oe ooo e coccccecccccccccces planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 


“Kinks” is full of good stuff—ideas furnished by true thing from * shack to the most 
sportsmen. There are helpful hints for hunters, hikers, pretentious Adirondack struc- 
campers, fishermen and vacationists—new ways of saving ture, is included 
time and money—simple stunts that every man ought to . : ; 
think out for himself—but doesn’t. It tells how to fix up Pictur 
emergency “rigs” when the “store stuff” fails or is left ures and plans of fire- 
behind. And almost every “Kink” is illustrated so plainly j places; how to build chim- 
that every picture makes your fingers fairly itch to try neys; rustic stairways, etc. 
the stunt yourself. 
Send us $3.00 and secure a copy of “Kinks” 
together with a full year’s subscription to P RICE, $1.50 
Forest & Stream. Price of “Kinks” alone, $1.50. - 


FOREST & STREAM, 9 E. 40th St., New York City 


NOME... «6 POOCHH OH OSES SESE ESS EEEEEEESEEES 
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Here’s the Book You Want! 


This is the one book you need if you are going camping 
or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” treats the 
camping subject in a thorough and practical manner. 


NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. ‘‘Horse Sense” 
In The Woods, Comfort in Camp. Outfits (Suggestions for 
Hunting Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoeing. Animal 
Packing. What to Do If Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. Pointers for Anglers. The 


Rifle in the Woods. 
PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
PRICE DELIVERED { CLOTH COVER $1.00 


Forest & Stream, (Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., New York City|} Forest and Stream 
THE AIREDALE «warn Book Dept. 


aa ne. — repay oe = oes = history, breeding and training of these ie 
usefu gs. It is the latest and best book on the subject. City 
Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00 9 East 40th Street New Y 
FREE with a year’s subscription, Forest and Stream 
at regular $2.00 price 
Forest and Stream (Book Dept.), 9 E. 40th Street, New York City 
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Every Red-blooded Man 


EEE AEE TEAL RE LS 


Timely Books for 


the Sportsman 


THE AMERICAN 
HUNTING DOG 
By Warren H. Miller 


A practical, thoroughly up-to-date manual on 
the raising and training of hunting dogs, In- 
dispensable for the professional or amateur dog 

8vo. Net, $2.50 


RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
By Warren H. Miller 


A book devoted to the training that counts for 
accuracy in the art of rifle and gun shooting, 
for big game and feathered game. 

8vo. Net, $2.00 


CAMPING OUT 
By Warren H. Miller 


of the millionaire to the explorer’s pack. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE GAME FISHES 
OF THE WORLD 
By Charles T. Holder 


An exhaustive record of personal observations 
and authoritative data on the game fish of 
England, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the 
Scandinavian Peninsula and America. 

Fully illustrated. 4to Net, $5.00 


HOW TO SWIM 


By Annette Kellermann 


The most famous swimmer in the world teaches 
the whole art of swimming, from the first 
flounderings of the novice to the contest swim- 
mer and professional performer. 

Fully illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


By Maurice E. McLoughlin 


> this greatest of all tennis books, McLough- 
in himself answers for the expert player as 
be as for the average player all the questions 
Which could be asked about scientific tennis. 
Fully illustrated, 8vo. Net, $2.00 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 





Should Read This Book 


STORY of “fishing in boyhood days” 

illustrated, by Briggs, famous car- 

toonist. A story that will take you 

back to the times when “you and 
dad” hiked off for a days fishing. 
In addition it contains many prac- 
tical talks and hints on the “ang- 

ling sport today.” 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


In this book is shown a 
complete line of qual- 
ity tackle and baits— 
the kind that land 
the “big ones”—also 

the South Bend 

Anti-Back-Lash 

Reel, the reel 

that needs no 

thumbing. 


Fill out coupon and mail today. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 


10285 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


Send me 4th revised edition of 
“The Days of Real Sport.” . 


WR igsietrepitins ne chlorine wiztntpindiions 


et AEC I. ssn cain cornices chen tosh cnenatetninteisitaiamnceantitie 


( QUALITY TACKLE } 


SO rE, 


NSS Sone 


The outdoor sportsman paradise. You can fish and 
camp along Colorado’s famous trout streams, sur- 
rounded by beautiful mountain scenery. Sunny days and cool, comfort- 
able nights. Enjoy mountain motoring, climbing, bathing, golf and 
tennis in 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 


MESA VERDE and DENVER’S MOUNTAIN PARKS 


Delightful climate, picturesque scenery and unique motor trips make Colorado a per- 
fect vacation land. Low railroad rates to Denver, the Gateway to 12 National 
Parks and 32 National Monuments. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to vacation in the Colorado 
Rockies. Write today. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 541 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


“Just what I have been looking 
for,” says every breeder and dog 
owner who sees “The Modern 
Kennel Record.” Built on the 
modern loose-leaf system, handsome- 
ly bound in Black Grain Leather, 
compact enough to be carried in 
the pocket, and filled with carefully 
prepared blanks that enable the 
owner to immediately register pedi- 
grees and record stud _ visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings, and all 
minor transactions. Size 64x3 inches. The 


covers will last a lifetime. e blanks can be 
removed or renewed at will. 


PRICE, $2.00 
Address All Orders 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 
Nine East Fortieth St. New York 
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Know 
Your 


Birds 
AMERICAN 


GAME BIRDS 


Water Birds— Game Birds 
—Upland and Shore Birds 






—In Colors 

By CHESTER A. REED a 
Is a book written especially for NATURAL 
sportsmen as a concise guide to COLORS 


the identification of water birds, 





game upland and shore birds. NEEDED BY 
One hundred and sixty species of EVERY 
birds are faithfully depicted by SPORTSMAN 


the colored pictures, and the text 
gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found at different seasons 
of the year. 

These illustrations are reproduced from water-color painting by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have had the largest sale 
of any ever published in this country. They are made: by the best 
known process by one of the very first engraving houses in the coun- 
try and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen in any book. 
The cover is a very attractive and unique one, with set-in pictures. 


PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED ANYWHERE 





WITH .SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO FOREST 
AND STREAM AT REGULAR RATE OF 
$1.00 FOR SIX ISSUES 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





You Can Pack 
This 
KOOK-KIT 


in Your Coat. 


Pocket 





A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 
Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and clean forget about it until “hungry- 


time” comes along. Then—out she comes—and in five seconds you are ready to cook whatever 
good fortune, aided by rod or gun brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT 


consists ot # folder broiler rack with legs: a pair of frying pans with detachable handles (pans 
fit together and form an airtight roasting or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling and stewing and 
two drinking cups with detachable handles, All of these utensils fold and nest together so 
that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave room enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, 
salt, pepper, coffee, tea and sugrr. Made in the very best manner of high-grade material and 
weighs less than two pounds. Is it any wonder that sportsm2n-everywhere are enthusiastic 


about the STOPPLE KIT? 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF FOREST AND STREAM IS 
$2.00. SEND $4.00 NOW AND WE'LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
woe AND SEND YOU THIS $3.00 KOOK-KIT, WITHOUT 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York City 
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interest every reader of this magazine. 
what you like—and so we have gotten hold of this 
book at a price so low you can all afford it. It is 
short and gripping in its interest. Read it in camp 
or cabin, office or home, Sent anywhere 

for only 60c per copy. 
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Are You A Duck Shooter 


Do you love to stand in the bow of your 
skiff as it is pushed through the wild rice 
and drop the ducks that get up within 
range; or, if you live by the big waters, 
do you enjoy sitting in the blind while 
cold winds blow and ice forms at the edge 
of the shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your decoys? [If 
you love these things, if you will bear 
work, exposure and hardship to get a shot, 
you need. 


Americar 
Duck Shooting 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits of all 
the ducks and geese known in North 
America; tells where they are found; the 
various methods practiced in shooting them; 
describes the guns, loads, clothing, boats 
and dogs employed in their pursuit, and 
generally is far and away the most com- 
plete, useful and entertaining voiume on 
the subject that has ever been published. It 
covers the whole field of North American 
wild-fowl shooting. 

The book is profusely illustrated. Not 
only has it ornithologically exact portraits 
of 58 species of swans, geese and ducks, 
but it has eight half-tone reproductions of 
some of our~best-known wild ducks from 
the paintings of the great naturalist, Audu- 
bon, a number of full-page sketches by 
Wilmot Townsend, whose drawings of wild- 
fowl are inimitable, many cuts of duck 
boats and batteries, and fifty vignettes in 
the text, which add to its beauty and its 
usefulness. It is a complete, illustrated 
manual of this fascinating sport. 


A new edition of this volume, containing 
added matter, was published July 1, 1918. 
The work is an essential part of every gun- 
ner’s library. 


Illustrated, buckram, 627 pp. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
§ E. 40th Street NEW YORK 
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CnCneemy A Tale of the 
| Northern Wilds 


In the old Klondike gold 
rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed bis master up 
i from The States, to Dyea 
} and Skagway, to Dawson 
—and to Nome. Up back 
of Nome he died—to save 
the life of the master he 
| loved. 


This great story, which 
will bring tears to the 









handsomely bound in 
cloth, and extensively il- 
lustrated with interesting 
scenes of the North. 


Mr. e’s story of this wonderful dog, Jack, will 
Lyth 7 ae 









FOREST & STREAM (Seer) 
9 East 40th Street N. ¥. Gy 
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rc BIGGEST BOOK BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 
TEN | tstvcsscn snd fuctutiny FOR FOO 


writer, 


These books handsomely bound in light green silk cloth with gold stamp-~ 


ing would be cheap at $20.00 per set. There are only five hundred sets avail- 
able for distribution, and these will not last long as without any question this 


offer is the biggest book bargain ever available. 


The ten volumes consist of 


3734 pages; the set weighing twelve pounds —nothing better could be given 
for a holiday present than this splendid set of notable books. 


A SNAPSHOT OF EACH VOLUME 


‘“‘The Claim Jumpers”’ 


He had been pampered and petted since his 
birth. Sick at heart of the life he was leading, 
he went into the West, to manage a mining 
camp. 

One day he met her. She was the daughter 
of a low boozer and a woman of no account. 
But for her he forgot his work; for her hé near- 
ly lost the mines to a gang of claim jumpers; 
for her he nearly dragged his manhood to 
depths of disgrace. . 


“The Land of Footprints” 


Of all the books on Africa, this is the most 
delightful. It sweeps aside the staple African 
story which concerns itself only with rhinos, 
lions, and native guides, and discovers a new 
Africa, simply by finding the real one. Home- 
life which one does not associate with Africa, 
is told of interestingly. 


‘“‘The Blazed Trail’’ 


With nothing to his name but the clothes he 
wore, three dollars in his pocket and keart of 
oak, he plunged into the’ timberland of the 
lower Peninsula. The world had been bitter 
and he wanted to forget. 

The fight began. It was his big fight against 
nature, himself, and the other men. 


“The Silent Places”’ 


In a canoe he paddled away into the wilder- 
ness from the Hudson Bay post. He had his 
orders to bring back a renegade Indian to jus- 
tice. Painfully, slowly, on and on he pushed 
his way along the Trail, with its grim terrors 
of the North and giant vistas of snow country. 


“Camp and Trail’’ 


Here is a hook for the wilderness traveler— 
for the camper and the tramper. It is a woods- 
man’s manual. It gives you all of the practical 
information you should haye before starting 
for the woods, streams or lakes on your vaca- 
tion. White tells you from his lifelong experi- 
ence about common sense in the wilderness, 
what to wear and take with you, the camp out- 
fit, the cook outfit, what to eat and how to cook 
it, what to carry on a horse and how to pack 
it, how to select a canoe; and other things you 
must know when you go into the real woods. 


‘‘Arizona Nights” 


A book of Western yarns and character por- 
trayals, that flash by the reader as though 
“caught in the films.” Mr. White gives a view 
of life on Arizona cattle-ranches which is in- 
stinct with vitality and love of that out-of-door 
existence which he knows so well. 


“The Rules of the Game’’ 


Bobby Orde was a vigorous football type of 
fellow who had made a sad failure of office 
routine. So he went into the California Si- 
erras with their great forests and wonderful 
natural resources, and there he found his niche 
in managing men. 


“The Riverman”’ 


This is a stirring and virile successor to “The 
Blazed-Trail.” Jack Orde was a river-boss and 
was making good. Life to him was a wonderful 
adventure. It was full of the big outdoors; of 
smashing timber; logs that boomed down the 
river; of sleeping and tramping in the cool, pine- 
scented air. ; 


‘*Blazed Trail Stories’’ 


Of the younger American writers, few de- 
serve so well the recognition extended to them 
as Stewart Edward White. There is a strong, 
clean virility about him that seems to go well 
with the atmosphere of his chosen scenes—the 
tonic breath of northern forests, the fragrance 
of balsam, the wide freedom of limitless avenues 
of trees, of unbroken expanses of snow. In 
some respects, Mr. White’s short stories are 
more enjoyable than even his longer books. To 
be sure one gets in them ratherless of nature 
and woodcraft; but on the other hand, one 
gets a greater number of vivid, rapid portraits 
of the sort of men who live their lives close to 


nature. 
“The Westerners” 


As a baby she traveled across the prairies to 
the foothills of the Rockies, where under the 
care of Jim Buckley her parents made camp in 
the sacred groves of the Indians. Blood was 
flowing. Settlers everywhere were in danger. 
Custer was attacked and wiped out. _ 

One day there came among the Indians a 
half breed who had a debt to settle with Jim 
Buckley—a debt of spite. It was soon over. 
Her father and mother were killed, and she 
kidnapped and taken far to the south. 


Don’t fail to take advantage of this truly remarkable offer. The books will 
be supplied while they last at $5.00 per set. If the supply is exhausted when 
your order is received money will be returned, otherwise the books will be 


shipped to you express charges collect. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. No. 9 E. 40th St., New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., FE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF COX- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, 

8s.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally. appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes_and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Forest and Stream and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required- by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher,. Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St., N. Y. City. 

— William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 
ity. 

Managing Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th 

St., N. Y. City. 

Business Managers, J. T. Wood, 9 East 40th 
St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are. (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; C. A. Reed, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; H. C. Mallory, 9 East 40th St, 
New York, N. Y.; Norwood Johnson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Jay Hall, Pinehurst, N. C.; Charles 
MacGordon, Michigan City, Miss. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hol- 
ders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. WOOD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of April, 1919. 

[Seal.] JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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By NESSMUK 


No better book 
for the guidance 
of those who go 
into the wild for 
sport or recrea- 
tion was ever 
written. No one 
ever knew the 
woods better than 
“Nessmuk” or 
succeeded in put- 
ting so much val- 
uable information 
into the same 
compass. Camp 
equipment, camp 
making, the per- 
sonal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, 
cooking, and a 

tome 9 ce adene topics are 
considered. oth, illus. x 
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What the Old Timer Said to Himself 
Aud fe coun 


I don’t know what a whangdoodle is and I don’t care, but I felt just like one about that old 
office. I was getting more and more sick of it. Now all my troubles fade away like a bad 
dream and I am back to first love once more—my rocks and crags and gurgling water—back 


with my ‘Bristol’ Rods and my Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 


“There’s nothing like the right tackle—it makes all the difference in the world, as every old 
timer knows. Now Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Mr. ‘Bristol’ Rod, you and I are invited 


to meet Mr. and Mrs. Fish and family.” 
To make every fishing trip a success, see that you are equipped with 


ME EK andBlue-Grass REELS 


Steel Fishing Rods 


They’re the favorite of expert and amateur fishermen and have been for many a long year. 
You can buy them at most sporting goods stores, but if your dealer does not have them or 
he is not willing to get them for you, you can buy them by mail from us at catalog prices. 


Write for illustrated “Bristol” Steel Fishing Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels Catalog 
today—it’s free. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


84 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch 


THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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HUNTING ON THE UPPER KLUTLAN 


INTO THE ROCK FASTNESS ALONG THE ALASKA-YUKON BOUNDARY WHERE SHEEP RANGE 
AMONG THE GLACIERS AND CARIBOU BROWSE IN A LAND OF PRIMITIVE GRANDEUR 


AR up near the source of the Klutlan 
on the Alaska-Yukon boundary, in 
a little one-roomed log cabin lived 
Erickson, the prospector, ‘and his wife. 
Erickson was a lean, awkward, hard- 
working man, simple, honest and inaccu- 
rate. His allegations of facts lacked as 
much of verificaton as did his dreams of 
great mineral wealth fail of realization. 
Yet, knowing Erickson, no one could 
question his varacity. His wife, an au- 
burn-haired, portly young woman, wore a 
masculine garb several sizes too small for 
her. Erickson did not quarrel with his 
neighbors, nor did Mrs. Erickson, al- 
though red-headed, hurl brickbats and 
Irish epithets over the back yard fence. 
They did not perform any of those neigh- 
borly acts which we of the city can hear 
rehearsed each 
morning in the po- 
lice court, for a 
visit to their near- 
est neighbor would 
have caused Mr. 
and Mrs. Erickson 
a little journey of 
one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

But in Central 
Alaska one hun- 
dred and fifty 
miles is not far and 
it was on just such 
a journey that 
Erickson had al- 
ready started when 
on a frosty Sep- 
tember morning, 
while acting as the 
advance scout for 
our hunting expe- 
dition, I met him, 
his old sorrel horse, 
and four mala- 
mutes coming down 
the river bar some 

* three or four miles 
from his cabin. 

He did not ex- 
press joy at seeing 


By LEE MIGHELL 


another human being, but his actions be- 
trayed true hospitality for he immediate- 
ly abandoned his plans, turned his horse 
about and expressed a desire to spend a 
day in company with me, his stranger 
friend and I was much gratified. 

As we travelled back toward his cabin 
he inquired as to the location of our 
camp, the members of our party, what 
game we had, and our plans for the 
future. 
of the five rams which my Alaska-Yukon 
license permitted and which I later se- 
cured and when I explained to him that 
I had not yet had a shot at a ram his 
sympathy was at once aroused and point- 
ing to a flock of six or eight sheep which 
we could see on a mountain side across 
the river bar from his cabin he said, 


Lee Mighell and the Lord of the caribou herd which he skot on the Klutlan 
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At this time I had killed none 


“Those are rams. In three hours you 
will have the best head in the bunch. I 
have been after sheep many times and 
never came back empty-handed.” One 
of the sheep had taken its station above 
and apart from the others and I was 
convinced that it at least was a ram and 
was acting as a sentinel for the others. 
The distance however, was too great to 
distinguish the horns even with the aid 
of my powerful glasses. Erickson was 
very insistent that the entire band were 
rams and his positive assertions gave me 
much enthusiasm to begin the stalk. 
On reaching the cabin Mrs. Erickson, 
whose hospitality was hardly surpassed 
by that of her husband, hastily prepared 
a light lunch and a cup of tea. All the 
dogs, which included the four I met.on 
the bar and four 
more left as pro- 
tection for Mrs. 
Erickson, were se- 
curely tied to 
stages about the 
cabin, but the old 
red horse was re- 
leased to forage for 
himself and no 
sooner had we 
seated ourselves 
about the little 
table in the center 
of the room when 
our sorrel friend 
bolted through the 
open door. In an- 
swer to his whin- 
nying request his 
humane and affec- 
tionate owner im- 
mediately arose 
from the table, 
stepped to the car- 
cass of a caribou 
hanging on the 
side wall, cut off a 
pound or two of 
raw meat and 
passed it up to the 
old pack horse. It 
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was eaten in less time than it took him 
to turn around and go out of the door. 


OMMENTING the next day on this 
( carniverous horse Capt. Hubrick, 

our guide, told of a party of pros- 
pectors who found themselves late in the 
fall of 1914 at a new mining camp on the 
west coast of Cook’s Inlet possessed of 
fifteen good horses and no horse feed. 
In the spring their horses would be worth 
four hundred dollars each. At many of 
the stampedes horse rental was three 
dollars per hour, The snow fall at 
Cook’s Inlet is heavy. Feed was impossi- 
ble to secure. There was nothing to do 
but to pull the shoes from the horse’s 
feet and see if they could rustle a living 
along with the moose. Snow was soon 
too deep for the horses to paw for moss 
and the branches of the young willows 
did not contain sufficient nourishment to 
prevent a rapid loss of weight and 
strength. The kind-hearted miners see- 
ing their dumb friends gradually starv- 
ing to death would occasionally pass out 
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Fale: 


rear of the mountain intending to get 


above them before they were disturbed. 
Ten days of constant travel had some- 
what hardened my muscles and I had a 
very good opinion of my walking ability, 
but that little jaunt of five or six miles 
around the base of the mountain to a 
gorge that we proposed to climb was ex- 
ecuted by the miner in such double quick 
time that I was badly fatigued before the 
real work began. Sheep hunting is usu- 
ally enjoyed among the perpetual snows 
and glacier ices of the lofty mountain 
tops, but nevertheless the hunter does 
not wear a fur overcoat on such a hunt. 

On this occasion I suggested a five min- 
ute rest as we were about to begin the 
climb and immediately took advantage 
of the opportunity to shed all extra cloth- 
ing. Taking off my hunting undershirt 
I put it and my cap in the coat tail 
pocket of my coat and then cached them 
all on a rock near by. With nothing but 
undersuit, pants and shoes for wearing 
apparel, and nothing to carry but gun 
and camera I was ready to start for the 


Crossing a rock moraine on the way to Erickson’s cabin 


a crust of bread or a little table refuse 
so that the poor horses soon learned to 
stand around and wait for a shack door 
to open when they would all make a 
grand rush to see which could get the 
“hand out” that might be forthcoming. 

It happened that fall that the hunting 
parties had greatly overstocked the camp 
with winter meat so it occurred to the 
miners to divide the supply with the 
horses outside. Each day a large kettle 
full was boiled at an open fire in the 
camp and the horses soon learned when, 
where and what their daily ration would 
be and each day they would crowd around 
the fire unwilling to wait for the cooking 
process to be completed. The result was 
that when feed was secured in the spring 
eight of the horses had survived and 
were soon brought back to normal weight 
and strength again. 


FTER our lunch was over Erickson 
and I started after the rams. They 
were no longer in sight, but we 

were sure they could not have gone far 
in a half hour’s time. Knowing that it 
would be useless to approach them from 
directly below we swung around to the 


top. Erickson carried his coat in the 
form of a pack, a life line of one hundred 
feet of heavy sash cord, together with 
my glasses and an old rifle. 

We adopted the plan of climbing five 
minutes and then resting two but it soon 
took me seven minutes to make the dis- 
stance that Erickson made in five so he 
was the only one who got much advant- 
age from our system. We proceeded 
steadily for two hours using both hands 
and feet as we climbed from rock to rock. 
When well toward the top I conceived 
the idea of putting the life line in opera- 
tion and thereby keeping my companion 
within reach. We had proceeded but a 
short distance, each tied to an end of the 
rope, when the wisdom of its use was 
suddenly demonstrated. Near the top of 
the mountain and directly in our path as 
we were circling for a place to ascend 
appeared a narrow but precipitous gla- 
cier. Unless one looked down it did not 
appear dangerous for it was not more 
than fifty feet wide and was bordered 
on both sides with substantial rock mo- 
raines, but its surface was of hard, 
smooth ice and it led down at a frightful 
angle for a distance of at least two thou- 
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Sand feet to a bed of jagged rocks, 
It seemed but a second to cross it and 
Erickson with his rubber ‘packs went 
swiftly across. I started to follow, but 
either my hobs were dull or my f 
not so well chosen for I had not advanced 
more than five yards when my feet shot 
out from under me and I started like a 
bullet for the bottom. Sixty seconds of 
continued progress would have dashed me 
in pieces on the rocks below, but Erickson 
had a good footing on the rocks of the 
other side and the life line held and grad 
ually swung me to the edge of the rock 
moraine. In two minutes I had climbed to 
his side, badly frightened, an unjured, 
but more cautious man. 


HILE I stood there in thankful at- 
titude at having escaped an un- 
desirable and untimely end my at- 

tention was suddenly directed to the 
mountain side across the deep valley that 
lay behind us. On a small flat space near 
its top and almost at our own elevation, 
perhaps a mile away, we could see white 
objects moving about. I reached for my 
glasses in Erickson’s hand and beheld 
one of the most fascinating scenes that 
the wilderness has ever disclosed to me. 
Two powerful rams were engaged in mor- 
tal combat, while a single ewe stood by, 
apparently disinterested as to which 
should be her Lord and Master. The 
comparatively flat space on which they 
fought did not appear to us much larger 
than a good sized room. They would 
each back off as far as the cliff would 
permit and then go forward to the colli- 
sion with a run and jump. As their 
bodies rebounded from the blow it did not 
appear that each was able to acquire a 
sufficient momentum to give him a deci- 
sive victory. Slowly they would with- 
draw, rest for three or four minutes, and 
then at exactly the same second rush for- 
ward once more. 

We watched for twenty minutes, tak- 
ing turns at the use of the single pair 
of glasses and a boxing match between 
champions could not have been more ab- 
sorbing. At last one of the contestants 
manoeuvred into such a position that his 
next blow pushed his antagonist over the 
cliff. He rolled, then tumbled and did not 
gain his footing for fifty feet or more. 
It looked as if the fight was settled, but 
to our surprise the apparently van- 
quished ram arose, shook himself and 
then slowly and deliberately began 
climbing back to his former position on 
the field of battle. 

The other ram having no intention of 
losing the advantage gained came at him 
with a rush before he was fairly on the 
ledge and then occurred one of the most 
clever movements that I have ever heard 
of wild animals exercising. Instead of 
meeting his on-rushing opponent in the 
same give and take manner he had al 
ways heretofore done he suddenly side 
stepped the collision at the same time 
dropping his head closely to the ground. 
The result was that the charging ram 
went precipitously over the brink. More’ 
than one complete summer-sault he 
turned and often seemed to fall for ten 
twenty feet at a time. 

When he came to a stop he had fallen 
a hundred feet or more. That he was 
badly bruised was evident from the fact 
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that after slowing regaining a standing 
position he made no effort to climb the 
mountain. When last we saw them his 
opponent was making off with the Lady 
Love and he was still unmoved. Brains 
had won the battle, although I have often 
questioned if a sheep had brains. 


N five minutes we were at the moun- 

tain top, which from below appeared 

as a point, but which when reached 
was not smaller than a good sized farm. 
While I rested to regain my breath and 
steady my nerves for shooting, Erickson 
stealthily advanced to reconnoitre. He 
returned presently with the information 
that no sheep were in sight below. We 
then circled first to the right and then to 
the left ever keeping a sharp look out be- 
low, but there was nothing doing. As we 
could observe for miles the mountains to 
our rear we could not believe that the 
rams had got past us, but we were un- 
able to account for their disappearance. 

Thinking that they might be sleeping 
in the sun, below one of the numerous 
shoulders of the mountain, I stepped for- 
ward to the edge and fired three shots 
from my young mountain cannon. The 
echoes sounded and resounded so that it 
seemed as if no living thing for miles 
could have failed to have taken notice. 
We waited twenty minutes, but all was 
still as death, except for the call of 
raven or two which at the sound of the 
hunter’s gun is always soon present to 
participate at the feast. The wind was 
blowing across the ice and snow and to 
my body scarcely covered with sweaty 
clothes it did not seem like the gentle 
breezes of summer. 

Discouraged and non-plussed we start- 
ed by a shorter cut for the bottom of 
the gorge where my extra clothes were 
left and had gone about half way down 
when suddenly I looked to one side across 
a small ravine and there huddled in a 
frightened manner under a cliff of rock 
scarcely one hundred yards away was a 
flock of eight or ten ewes and lambs. 
Not a ram in the lot! Again I had 
spent a half day stalking game I did not 
want. Erickson was for taking a little 
mutton back with us, but when I told 
him that our camp needed no meat and 
that I would not be a party to a killing 
he let them go in peace. Our caravan 
arrived before dark and my evening re- 
port, though interesting, was to me un- 
satisfactory. In fact, I was almost dis- 


couraged and not until the second day 
thereafter when I killed the Monarch of 
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A herd of caribou was just topping the range, silhoutted against the skyline, 


Mike, Fritz and Kate 


Sheep Lick Mountain did my courage and 
confidence fully came back to me. 


UR party spent the next two days 
on a side trip to Sheep Lick in dem- 
onstrating the incorrectness of 

some of Erickson’s well-intentioned ad- 
vice as to the location of moose, but im- 
mediately upon our return we left our 
friend and his cabin for the game fields 
of Western Yukon. The prospector led 
us up on the hills that lay in the rear of 
his little mountain home and with an in- 
definite wave of the hand said, “The 
trail leads off there. After you have 
gone fifteen miles you will strike the ford 
in the Generc.” It was raining slowly 
as we started, but by the time we had 
made three or four miles the sky was 
clear, but not so the trail for in the shift- 
ing sand of that rolling elevated plateau 
the least signs of former travel could 
not be found. 

It was often difficult for our two wran- 
glers to keep sixteen pack horses con- 
stantly moving in single file for one was 
compelled to lead and the other follow 
the rear of the line. It, therefore, often 
fell to the lot of the hunters as well as to 
our guide and cook to travel in the train. 
In the far North the customary way of 
keeping the train moving is to twist the 
tail of the nearest horse, hurl rocks at 
the next one or two and profanity at the 
others. Our wranglers knew their busi- 
ness and were possessed of a strong and 
extensive vocabulary. As we started 
that moring I fell in between Cyclone 
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‘an enormous bull following in the 
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and. Dynamite to expedite: a little the 
progress of our outfit: My position was 
not so perilous as the names of the horses 
would indicate. 

We had not proceeded far when a call 
of “Caribou! caribou!” came down the 
line. Looking to my right I beheld my 
first band of caribou. There were only 
four or five in the company, which was 
lead by a young bull whose horns were 
hardly larger than those of the cows with 
whom he was associating. The sight 
sent a thrill through my whole system for 
they were traveling along the top of a 
range of ground swells which silhouetted 
their bodies against the sky line in a most 
picturesque manner. The fact that most 
impressed me was the rapidity with which 
they travelled by their easy rangey trot. 

A few minutes later my bunk partner, 
Hon. Joseph Browder, of Fulton, Ken- 
tucky, came riding back on little Billi- 
kens and said, “Lee, we are in a good 
game country. Jump on this horse and 
ride in advance, you are liable to get a 
shot.” Such is the generous courtesy 
which, with whiskey, fast horses and 
beautiful women, has made Kentucky fa- 
mous among her sister states. I cantered 
a half mile ahead where I found my 
Nashville friends, William T. Young and 
Arthur J. Dyer. The former comes to 
the call of “Bull Moose Bill’ and the lat- 
ter to that of “Grizzly Jim.” 


T was but a few minutes after I joined 
the advance guard that we observed a 
half mile to our right another band of 

caribou. It was a fair-sized herd, but 
after looking it over carefully through 
our glasses we were about to decide that 
there were no bulls in it with horns that 
would justify a killing, when I observed 
following along in their rear, but quite 
apart from the rest, an enormous bull 
with horns that far surpassed the others. 
My companions, who had come three 
thousand miles in search of game and 
one of whom had never killed a caribou, 
then turned to me and said, “Lee, it is 
your turn, you do the stalking and we 
from this ridge here will take the moving 
picture.” “Bill” finally decided to accom- 
pany me to render any assistance that 
might prove to be necessary, so while the 
entire caravan of six men, sixteen horses 
and three dogs drew up on the ridge to 
act as our gallery “Bill” and I began the 
interesting stalk. 

Beween us and the big bull lay two 

sand ridges or ground swells three to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 318) 
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THE GREAT STORM AT ORTLEY’S 


A TALE OF OLD DAYS ON BARNEGAT BAY WHEN AUTUMN STORMS BROUGHT HIGH 
TIDES OVER THE MARSHES AND HIGH HOPES IN ;THE!HEARTS OF, TRUE SPORTSMEN 


Y little grandson and namesake, 
five years old, had been our guest 
of honor at dinner, on Grandma’s 

invitation. Seated between us at the 
table, he had proved himself a valiant 
“Trencherman,” and as smiling Victoria 
brought on the various courses, had con- 
ducted himself like a gentleman, from 
“soup to nuts.” 

After dinner, as I sat in my easy 
chair, the handsome little fellow, of 
whom I am exceedingly proud, climbed 
up in my lap, and snuggling up to me 
said: “Grandad! tell me a story. . .. 
What about? Why duck shooting.” So 
putting my arm around him I drew 


~ him closer, as I had often held his father 


and uncle in years gone by. That dear- 
ly loved uncle and chum, who had 
joined the colors to fight the “Hun” at 
his country’s first call to arms, and in 
whose honor the little fellow had in- 
sisted on having an officer’s uniform 
made, “Just like Uncle Cecil’s,” which 
he wore with pride and soldierly bearing 
on all state occasions. 

So breathing a silent prayer for my 
brave boy so far away, I cuddled my 
little namesake still closer, and told him 
the story of the “Great Storm” that 
occurred so many years ago. 


T was in the year 1885. It had been 

a very mild autumn, and was near- 

ing Thanksgiving Day, and as yet 
there had been no cold weather, nor 
heavy storms. The Clan had held many 
consultations, and were awaiting a 
break in the weather, before making 
their annual trip to Ortley’s. 

A dry northeaster had been blowing 
for days, the moon was full, and for 
several nights had been encircled by a 
halo of remarkable size and brilliancy, 
which the weather wise ones claimed 
portended a storm of great severity. A 
council of the Clan 
was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, and 
Andy, the Squire 
and I voted to start 
on Monday morn- 
ing very early. 

Jake insisted 
there would be no 
storm; that it was 
simply an easterly 
blow, and would 
amount to nothing, 
but the three of us 
decided to go. We 
telegraphed 
to Dave in the city, 
to join us, and 
made our prepara- 
tions. On Monday 
morning the wind 
was blowing hard | 
from the same old _ | 
quarter, and i oS 
looked very stormy. 


. By WIDGEON 


A valiant “Trencherman,” fit grandson 
of a worthy sportsman 

This was the Squire’s first duck shoot- 
ing trip, and he was on hand early, in 
great good spirits, and eager to be off. 

On reaching Hazlet we found Andy 
there, but Jake did not put in an ap- 
pearance, and when the mail train from 
the city stopped at the station, Dave 
failed to appear also, so we boarded 
the train, and away, feeling rather blue 
over the desertion of our friends. As 
the day advanced the wind increased in 
strength, and when we reached Point 
Pleasant, was blowing a gale. Here we 
changed cars, and were presently off 
down towards Squan Beach. 

Soon after leaving Bay Head the train 
slowed down, and we found that the 
previous high tide had washed the road 
bed badly in places, so we were forced 
to go very slowly and arrived at Ort- 
ley’s much behind time. As we descended 


Ortley’s as it stands today, the scene of many a gathering of the Clan , 


from the train the wind was blowing 
a hurricane, and the ocean was an awe 
inspiring, and astounding spectacle. 

The tide was coming in again, and 
the waves ran mountain high, while the 
dark storm clouds hung low and menac- 
ing. The giant combers would come 
rushing in, and as they curled to break 
with thundering crash upon the beach, 
the furious gusts of wind would snatch 
their crests, and blow them far inland, 
to fall like showers. Great columns of 
water would shoot up in the air fifty 
feet or more like geysers; the roar of 
the surf was deafening, and still no 
rain had fallen. Peter Johnson met us 
at the station, with the old team of 
mules (that he averred were in the Ark 
with Noah). 

Soon our luggage was loaded in the 
wagon, and in a short time we were at 
the old Ortley house, and had paid our 
respects to Mrs. Johnson. In short or- 
der we changed to shooting togs, then 
accompanied by Peter, made our way 
to the boat house, to get out our boats. 
On the way we questioned him as to the 
shooting prospects. He said there were 
not many large ducks, but that he had 
never seen so many dippers (Buffle 
Heads) in all his life, the bay was full 
of them. 

With Peter’s help the boats were soon 
in the water, the decoy racks on, then 
the decoys were quickly looked over, 
placed in the racks and we were ready. 

As usually happens at the beginning 
of a northeaster, the tide was low but 
rising, and on Peter’s advice, we de- 
cided to try the Crab Pond for the eve- 
ning shooting, so we started in that di- 
rection, and just then a large flock of 
dippers, fully a hundred of them, came 
across the meadow from Muskrat Creek, 
and dropped in the cove, just out from 
the little landing; here they sat for a 

few moments, then 
they were away, up 
1 the creek for the 

Crab Pond, and we 

followed after. 


E were row- 
ing almost 
directly to 

windward, and in 
that gale it was 
hard pulling even 
for Andy and me, 
but the Squire, after 
a long struggle, 
gave up in despair 
and drifted back to 
the landing, where 
Peter took pity on 
him and offered aid. 

Taking the oars, 
from the Squire 
who then sated 
himself in the stern 
of the “Box,” by 
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exerting his giant strength, he came up 
the creek like a motor-boat, and in spite 
of our heroic efforts, passed Andy and 
me as if we were standing still, and was 
at our destination, before we were half 
way across the pond. 

The Squire derisively shouted as he 
passed us, “Now see me row.” Here on 
the north shore, we put out our decoys, 
and pulled up our boats, which we 
quickly covered with duck grass and 
reeds, then Peter left us, going across 
the meadow, and wading the creek at 
the landing. 

As I have stated, this was the Squire’s 
first experience in duck shooting, and 
he had never been in a sneak box be- 
fore, so he asked for advice as to what 
he should do, ete. I told him to lie down 
in his boat, and keep down, and I would 
tell him when to shoot if any ducks 
came. 

Pretty soon a pair of dippers came 
into the pond from the south, and work- 
ing up slowly against the heavy wind, 
saw our decoys and came in. Just as 
théy were over the outside decoys, I 
said, “Now!” and Andy and I rose and 
killed them. At the report of the guns 
the Squire popped up out of his box 
and asked, “What you shooting at?” and 
when he saw the dead ducks he said, 
“So that’s how you do it.” Hereafter 
the Squire sat up and took notice, and 
he would not lie down again. 

After a short wait a single black duck 
came in. He was shy and after coming 
almost close enough, paid off a little 
with the wind, and we up and poured 
it into him, and sagging off he fell dead 
near the center of the pond. I sprang 
from the boat, and started to wade out 
after him, while the Squire frantically 
called for me to come back. He was 
afraid I would get in deep water and 
be drowned, but the Crab Pond was one 
of my favorite shooting spots, and I 
knew every foot of its bottom, having 
waded it scores of times. 

When I brought the duck in, I ex- 
plained it all to the Squire, and in a 
few seasons he became fully acquainted 
with all of the “tricks of the trade.” As 
we sat talking, a flock of sheldrakes 
came over the meadow from behind us, 
flying before the wind like bullets, and 
seeing our decoys, circled and came back 
to us, giving us a fine shot, and we killed 
four of them, one of which fell to the 
Squire, putting him in very good humor. 
Just as we were about to take up the 
decoys, a pair of black ducks came in, 
and heading up to the wind, were about 
to drop into the decoys, giving us a 
beautiful shot, and wé bagged the pair. 

Then with the gale at our backs, we 
quickly crossed the pond, and were at 
the landing again, where we fastened 
our boats securely, put on the hatches 
and made all “snug” for the tide was 
rising fast, and the wind blowing harder 
than ever. 


HEN we reached the house with 

our nine ducks, we found a new 

arrival, Mr. John S. Pittenger 
who had reached the house in our ab- 
sence, and we made him welcome to our 
party, as became all true duck hunters. 
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After a hearty supper we repaired to 
the sitting room, and pulled our chairs 
in a half circle before the great fire 
place, where a splendid fire was burn- 
ing, which was greatly appreciated after 
our exposure to the strong wind. 

As we sat talking, there came a lull 
in the gale; for the space of a few sec- 
onds, all was still. Then the heavens 
were rent asunder, and the delayed tem- 
pest burst upon us with all its fury, 
the rain descended in torrents and 
dashed furiously against the windows. 
Great limbs were torn from the writh- 
ing willow trees and blown away like 
autumn leaves. Loose bricks from the 
chimney stack came tumbling down into 
the fire place, and with a rending crash, 
the great silver maple at the southwest 
corner of the house was blown prostrate. 
The furious wind whirled in the chim- 
ney, and blew the smoke and cinders in 
our faces, the roaring of the hurricane 
was appalling, and the solid old house 
shook as with a palsy. 

Awed, we listened to the gigantic 
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triously manipulating singing the while 
at the top of his voice: 

“Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 

In peace I lay me down to sleep.” 

Said Andy through the open door, 
“Squire stop that racket.” Still the old 
accordion “hehawed.” Bang! went one 
of Andy’s boots, but the Squire dodged, 
and poor innocent Mr. Pittenger, curled 
up at the back of the bed, got the boot 
with full force. Bang! went the other 
boot, to be also stopped by Mr. Pitten- 
ger. Then Andy and I arose in our 
wrath, and dragging the Squire from 
his bed, belabored him soundly, until he 
begged for mercy. He said in excuse, 
that he was sure the tide was rising, 
and would wash the house away, and 
he did not want us to be drowned in our 
sleep like rats in a hole. 

Slowly the long night passed, and at 
last morning came, the wind was still 
blowing a gale, but the rain had ceased. 
True to Peter’s prediction, a great tide 
had come in, and was still rising, the © 
meadows were all under water, and our 


Jim Robbins and his Barnegat Bay ducking punt in action off Sandy Island 


warring of the elements, and then Peter 
reverently said, “God help the sailors 
of any ship that comes on shore to- 
night.” For over an hour those furious 
gusts of wind raved around the house, 
shaking it to its very foundations, and 
the “Banshee” plaintively wailed in the 
broad chimney, while we sat in subdued 
silence. Then it settled into a steady 
gale, and furious driving rain. I have 
been at Ortley’s during many a hard 
storm, but never one like that. 

As we prepared for bed, Peter said, 
“This will bring in a ‘cracking’ big tide, 
and do lots of damage.” Andy and I 
slept together, while the Squire bunked 
with Mr. Pittenger. The roaring of the 
storm had lulled me to sleep, and I was 
dreaming of great flocks of ducks pass- 
ing over, when I was suddenly awak- 
ened by a great clamor. As I sat up in 
bed, the air was filled with the din. 

It was the Squire, being unable to 
get to sleep, under the strange condi- 
tions, and surroundings, his roving eyes 
had discovered an old accordion on a 


shelf beside the bed, this he was indus- 


boats, which we had left stranded at the 
landing, were tugging at their anchors 
in the heavy wind. As it grew lighter, 
we took stock of our surroundings. 

The house with the exception of a few 
bricks from the chimney tops, and a few 
panes of glass blown in, was intact, but 
the great willow trees, a land mark for 
many years, were badly damaged; their 
great limbs were strewn to the landing 
and beyond, and they never recovered 
from the ravages of that storm. 


FTER breakfast, Peter took the 
Squire back:to the Crab Pond, and 
fixed him in a tall reed bunch, near 

the northern outlet, while Andy and I 
started out for the best spot we could 
find above water. We finally decided on 
Gabes Point. This point was slightly 
higher than the others, and had a thicket 
of marsh elders at the shore edge, so we 
decided to place our sneak boxes in these 
marsh elders, which would break the seas. 
Putting out a few decoys, we were ready 
and soon a number of ducks began to fly. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 312)’ 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


Additional Adventures at Chokol- 
oskee, including an Introduction to 
Several Undesirable Citizens. Hen- 
dry has a talk with a Native and 
the Egret Mystery is Again Uncov- 
ered. The Scent Leads to Alligator 


Bay. Wherein the Reader is Per- 
mitted to Fraternize with Charlie 
Tigertail. A Dinner That Was 


Tied to a Stake. Fishing and 
Hunting Plans up Turner’s River. 


HAT was a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience for John, Jr.—the visit to 
the Holy Roller Church on Chok- 

oloskee. So deeply engrossed were the 
prayer-makers that they did not notice 
the two figures in the shadow of the lit- 
tle doorway. Once a muck-colored na- 
tive passed them and gave the intruders 
a sharp, quick glance of suspicion, but 
Hendry, in his rough togs and with his 
weathered face, might well have been of 
the clan. And the boy snuggled behind 
him, still deeper in the shadows. 

The bare room, with its rough wooden 
benches, seethed with primitive fanatic- 
ism. Men and women, in the mad pas- 
sion of their creed, beat their breasts, 
crawled upon the floor, ran hither and 
thither between the seats, or, standing 
strangely erect, with heads held back, 
groaned, howled, supplicated and shouted, 
as the mood took possession of them. 

A tiny oil lamp flickered fitfully over 
all, swinging from the rafters. There 
seemed no system—no set rule of wor- 
ship. Individually they worshipped and 
collectively they made a burlesque of 
divine salutation. It was at once a hide- 
ous and a repulsive sight to John, whose 
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memory of God went back to the peace 
and quiet of his homeland chapels. The 
night fairly rocked and eddied with the 
uproar. Men with strange set faces and 
glaring eyes rolled almost to the door 
in paroxisms of pain. What they did— 
hurt them! Dust spurted up from the 
board floor and hung in a hazy cloud, 
like stratas of thick mist. It was quite 
the most incoherent affair that mortal 
ever gazed upon. 

“We go—they soon come out. No like 
strangers ” whispered Hendry, who was 
experienced enough to be discreet, “West 
Indies nigger also Holy Roller.” 

John was quite willing to go. He had 
seen enough. And when they had tip- 
toed away, to walk back to the boat, along 
the shell-covered beach, the stars—a 
fantastic mosaic of them over the calm 
bay—were more friendly than before. 

And Hendry went on to explain, that, 
on the morrow, these same men would 
be their normal selves again—hunting 
and fishing. The women and girls would 
once more be lost in the tractless wilds 
of the Chockoloskee region, until the old 
bell in the tower called them from their 
seclusion at an appointed hour. 

“Mighty good fishermen—no good re- 
ligion,” was Hendry’s sole comment. Mr. 
King was asleep upon their return and 
they did not disturb him, but covered 
up in their blankets and tried to forget 
all they had witnessed. 

Once during the night the guide gave 
John a punch in the ribs, partially awak- 
ening him. “You have bad dream,” said 
he, “make talk in sleep—kick off blan- 
kets—you think you Holy Roller!” 


N the morning of the thirty-first 

Mr. King made it known that a 

little trip up Turner’s River was 
necessary as he was scheduled to make 
certain examinations of the country, 
draw maps and look to the interests of 
the Tamiami proposition. Following 
that, and upon securing a guide, they 
would go up Chevelier Bay on a kindred 
expedition. 

We have erroneously confused the 
mind of the reader as to Chokoloskee Bay 
and Chevelier Bay, referring, in a pre- 
vious chapter, to Chockoloskee island as 
being actually situated in the latter body 
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of water. At this time, we wish to make 
it clear that there are chains of these 
bays near the Thousand Island group, 
and that Chevelier is to the southward. 
There is a common bond between the va- 
rious unique elements of the country, 
however—the same endless procession of 
little keys, with their mangrove borders 
and the further reaches of cypress and 
swamp area. 

They were stirring at dawn, as Mr. 
King wished to make an early start. 

“We have had a great deal of play 
lately,” explained Mr. King to his son, 
“and now there must be some practical 
work.” He pointed to the folded chart 
book in his side pocket. 

“T think I’d rather stay here, around 
Chockoloskee and fish,” pleaded John, 
“Hendry says that they have been catch- 
ing lots of bass. And there’s some sport 
hooking the right kind of a bass.” 

Mr. King immediately discouraged 
this. He did not like the looks of things 
on the island and Hendry had one ex- 
perience that only increased this natural 
and well-founded suspicion. 

While bringing supplies down to the 
boat, a man accosted the guide. He was 
the very scum of the neighborhood; un- 
shaven, polyglot and bad of eye. From 
all Hendry could judge the fellow had 
not bathed in years. In his belt, which 
sagged ‘heavily about his thin waist, 
there was thrust a hunting knife of al- 
most piratical appearance. 

Hendry went on to explain that this 
tough customer insisted the guide buy, 
for spot cash, a squatter’s claim on Pav- 
illion Key, going into exaggerated detail 
as to its beauty, value, and future worth. 
And when Hendry refused to even con- 
sider the offer, there was “bad blood.” 
The Chokoloskee outcast wanted to know 
why he turned down such a flattering 
bargain. Would he consider fifty dollars 
for the claim? No. Then, how about 
thirty? Finally, according to the guide, 
this insistent stranger asked Hendry to 
“show him what he had.” 

It seemed to be a piece of rough 
strategy to discover just what Hendry or 
his associates carried along with them 
in the way of hard cash. That it failed 
was fruitful of no infinite amount of sat- 
isfaction on the part of our three adven- 
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turers, for a feeling of antagonism had 
been aroused in one direction, at least. 

Several indians had arrived at Small- 
wood’s trading post as they went up for 
a few things to use during the Turner’s 
River jaunt, and considerable interest 
was attached to watching them at their 
dicker. Smallwood, of course, knew fhe 
Seminoles as he knew the bay. He 
could match them at their best, and soon 
enough, the skins of coon, otter and alli- 
gator had been absorbed by the great 
pile at the rear of the store, and lazy 
indians were carrying meal, ammunition 
and some canned goods down to a reedy 
part of the shore. 

Smallwood was more interested in his 
horse than in trade, however. It was 
known to be the only animal of its kind 
in all the Chokoloskee district. The 
storekeeper had brought it up to the 
island in some crude way, and it was 
used further up the bay as a means 
of transporting fruit from the interior, 
a primitive track having been cut 
through the jungle. Smallwood was an 
enigma. Big, brutal, heavy-handed with 
the humans around him, he loved the 
horse. With one hand he would cuff a 
shiftless native and with the other stroke 
the head of that weary old horse, ten- 
derly, lovingly. 

In a dusty, dirty glass counter case, 
Mr. King found several new trolling 
spoons adapted to the locality and he 
purchased two of these for John. They 
were also in need of new lines. More 
than once, as the three stood in the store, 
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The Logger-head turtle which provides 
highly desirable chow 


curious, questioning faces peered in at 
the door—faces that held no suggestion 
of friendship. 

“Which way you fellows going now?” 
Smallwood inquired. 

“Up Turner’s,” answered Mr. King, 
promptly. 

“Going to fish?” 

“Well, our main reason for taking the 
trip is to survey. You know that Ta- 
miami property terminates not far dis- 
tant. In any event, I want to study the 
soil, vegetation and surrounding coun- 
try.” 

“I see you are buyin’ some spoons,” 
Smallwood insisted, after some reflection. 
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“We may drop a line overboard go- 
ing up or coming back. But we needed 
them,. anyway—and you keep a fine 
stock.” 


That appeared to please the angular 
man behind the counter and he volun- 
teered some information. 

“T’d advise you to take Chan Youman 
with you,” he said, “it’s ugly going up in 
that territory and-of course you folks 
don’t know it. Once you strike the palm 


- hammocks, one passage looks like an- 


other. He’s here now and you can get 
him at a fair priée for the day. You 
can give me the check and I'll make it 
all O. K. with Chan.” 

Long afterwards, in thinking the epi- 
sode over, Mr. King was inclined to the 
belief that Smallwood’s idea was not 
without selfish reasons, peculiarly his 
own. If a trusted guide went along, their 
every move would be watched. An eye 
would be kept on them. And Youman 
could report to headquarters on his re- 
turn. It is our desire, in chronicling 
these minor points of our story, to stress 
this one vital fact—strangers are not 
wanted at Chokoloskee. Therefore, it 
is all the more remarkable that Mr. King 
and his little party saw it through with- 
out far more serious consequences. If 
you fish or hunt there, go armed with 
a reason better than sport. 


MALLWOOD had a rough map of the 
S surrounding area and he allowed 
Hendry to take this, on the promise 
that it would be-returned promptly and 


A very beautiful view on Turner’s River, in the Chokoloskee Bay district. These picturesque waters abound in fish. Trails, 


made by padded feet, are to be found ashore. 


Probably one of the first photographs ever made of this far away place 
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in good order. As for Captain Youman, 
he was less offensive than the sixty other 
inhabitants of the island and its bay 
shacks. A small, slender, white-haired 
fellow, fisherman by trade, he behaved 
himself well and answered the purpose in 
a highly efficient manner. 

It was Youman who quite accidentally 
fell into one of Hendry’s sly traps. In 
some way the conversation between them 
turned to egrets, and once again that 
quiet rumor was circulated concerning 
Alligator Bay, out from Chevelier—one 
party had cleaned up three thousand dol- 
lars in a single rookery! 

“He say to me that how come motor 
boats so fine,” observed Hendry to Mr. 
King, when they had a moment alone 
“five, six boats we see last evening at 
Holy Roller Church dock, they worth lots 
of money. Maybe egret pay for them 
with plumes. Cap’n Youman—he wink 
and grin—like this,” and Hendry made 
a crude attempt to imitate what he had 
seen. 

Thus it may be seen that the travelers 
--were-in’ a~constant~atmosphere “of plume 
piracy. While at no time were there 
outward, tangible indications of the prac- 
tice, nevertheless they knew that it ex- 
isted—that it was going on in season— 
that these far places of Chokoloskee and 
Chevelier were safe haven for men who 
double-dared the law. No Avery Island 
game warden edict could touch them. 
They were safe from interference. No 
one would dare molest them. 

The small boat was put in readiness, 
with food and tarpaulin, guns and lines, 
and the glade skiff tied behind. For 
Mr. King’s purpose, Turner’s River was 
the choice, since it was the largest and 
the most direct. At its mouth, north 
of Chokoloskee, it was about one-half 
mile across, and some six feet deep, and 
lined with the busy, writhing man- 
groves, around the roots of which oy- 
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sters grew~in “great ‘abundance. ~’There 
were innumerable bars and shoals and 
oyster reefs, through which Youman 
guided them with a sure head and hand. 

A little over a half mile from the 
entrance of Turner’s, where the river 
makes a sharp elbow turn, there were 
two peculiar, glistening, grey shell moun- 
tains, bobbing their bald heads above the 
surrounding green.. Mangrove swamps 
darkened the stream for two and a half 
miles and then they glided out into a 
totally different country-prairie ground, 
somewhat higher than previously seen, 
although boggy; and vast acreages of 
palm hammocks. It was bleak, monot- 
onous and strangely still there. John and 
Hendry both trolled. They caught noth- 
ing, however. Later on, when a tem- 
porary halt was made, John brought in 


seven lusty mangrove snappers that he 


Ah, the luxury of a shave in camp when, after many days of cruising, time is 
had for this gentle sport 
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hooked with dark line and craw-fish bait. 
Hendry had supplied the special cat-gut 
leaders, which, when immersed, become 
well nigh transparent. It was only be- 
cause the sun had .gone behind a mass 
of clouds and the day was dark, that the 
boy managed to deceive these shrewd fel- 


lows that lurked: near the mangrove 


roots along shore. They ran from six 
to ten“pounds and were beautiful speci- 
mens, ‘ 

Some distance further, after anchor- 
ing the larger boat, the glade skiff was 
brought into play, although the load 
was rather heavy for it. Youman at- 
tended to the poling. They entered a 
wide, deep slough and after three turns, 
came almost suddenly upon pine land 
and the sharply defined characteristics 
of a pine island. 

Smoke was lazily rising from a fire 
upon the shore and they saw the sil- 
houette of an Indian camp. 

“Wonder where they came from and 
what they’re doing?” Youman ex- 
claimed, seemingly surprised, “of course, 
I ain’t been up Turner’s for a month, but 
I didn’t know Charley Tigertail was 
headed for Chokoloskee.” 

Landing was made, for it was at this 
point that Mr. King wished to cross 
through to the muck country. There was 
nothing to it, but to walk directly up to 
that picturesque group on the shore of 
the pine island. The reception they re- 
ceived was, at first, sullen and discon- 
certing. 

Charlie Tigertail, a very noted Florida 
indian, was camped with his family and 
a meal was being prepared at this un- 
seasonable hour. His young and rather 
pretty squaw, in wonderful Seminole 
raiment, stood near one of the limbs that 
held the square of soiled cloth. But, 
however, incongruous and uncouth the 
surroundings and the camp equipment, 
the mistress of the family was as tidy 
as a row of pins. The white of her 
quaint frock was snowy and the elabor- 
ately conceived and colored native cos- 
tume burned brightly in the shadows— 
vermilion, blue, grey, yellow. 

Four good-sized logs were drawn to- 
gether at their chopped ends, Seminole- 


‘style and over this steady blaze a big pot 


simmered. . Such remnants of bird, beast 
and fish as had been killed from time 
to time, were swimming in this pot in a 
sort of hideous jaundiced gravy that ex- 
uded strange odors and impressive greasy 
bubbles. 

The Buck sat, cross-legged, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and 
near enough to the broth to reach over 
and dip out liberal portions with his 
wooden spoon. On either side squatted 
his children—ugly, wild-eyed little cre- 
atures, half animal, who glanced up ap- 
prehensively at the party of intruders. 
The Squaw, unmindful of the presence 


‘of others, went about her solemn task 


of waiting on her lord and master and 
his brood. For this is Indian table eti- 
quette. The Squaw eats iast. 

And close to hand, squawking or 
squealing, as the case might be, was 
Tigertail’s next meal, should necessity 
force him to devour his traveling pantry. 
Seminoles, on long hikes or changes of 
camp, take certain live stock with them 

. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 302) 
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ACK about the year 1889, when I 
was a kid of thirteen and spent 
most of my time in hunting and 
fishing, that classic of the outdoors, 
Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft” came out. A 
copy of it was in my Christmas stock- 
ing of ’89, and with our tribe of six 
boys it immediately took rank second to 
no book but the Bible. The world, and 
we boys in particular, were waiting for 
that book, waiting for the man who 
could preach the lost Indian art of trav- 
elling light in the wilderness; of getting 
away from heavy army tents, cast-iron 
fry-pans, lumber-sized axes, and farm 
lanterns; all those unnecessary burdens 
which did their share to kill the love 
which is in every man for the life in 
the open. But, above all, the world was 
waiting for the man who could write 
the poetry of life in the woods and at 
the same time translate it into practical 
ways and means to live it, close to Na- 
ture, in Nature’s own way. That man 
was George W. Sears, “Nessmuk,” as 
the Indians called him. 

When Mr. James Lawrence Kearney, 
one of the enthusiastic readers and con- 
tributors of the old FoREST AND STREAM, 
made the writer the present of that copy 
of “Woodcraft,” in the winter of ’89, 
he opened up for us boys a whole new 
world of delight in forest dwelling. We 
had tried the Indian’s way, with a te- 
pee and the white man’s way, with a 
heavy wall tent, and had found both 
cumbersome and _ unsatisfactory. We 
hopped on “Woodcraft” with a howl of 
delight. It was just what we wanted. 
We built Nessmuk’s backlog fire, his 
shanty tent, his cook range; used his 
tackle methods; built canvas covered 
canoes that were nearly as light as his 
famous “ Sairy 
Gamp,” adopted 
him in fact, as our 
tutelary divinity. 
All our camping 
and cruising for 
the next three 
years was done on 
his system and we 
all read him with 
avidity for the lit- 
erary charm of 
Nessmuk’s work 
was as much a 
source of delight 
as were his practi- 
cal teachings. Then 
came a blank of 
ten years, when all 
my personal pref- 
erences for a life 
in the open and the 
companionship of 
letters were sub- 
merged—all but ob- 
literated —in the 
strenuous work of 
acquiring an en- 
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The author ready for a fortnight’s trip. 
Total load thirty-two pounds 


gineering education and obtaining a liv- 
ing from it in pioneer engineering work. 
The Spanish War also intervened, in- 
volving a year’s service as Ensign in 
the Navy. But, through it all, I still 
managed to camp out at least four or 
five times a year, to keep up my studies 
in natural history and forestry, and to 
keep on reading the classics. 

At fourteen I was well versed in Latin 
and Greek and at seventeen I had read 
the best French and German authors. 


Nessmuk shanty tent built ‘by the author when a boy of ‘thirteen e 
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N 1906, the boy of literary tastes who 
had adopted. Nessmuk as a foster- 
parent, began to write for ‘himself, 


and to publish his work. As FOREST’AND _ 


STREAM was the great outdoor paper, a 


sort of demi-god to us boys; *my' first’ 
outdoor work, was sent to’ ther where » 


it met the fate of many another ‘first’ 
manuscript. 
this late date, that I am at last telling 
the readers of ForEST AND STREAM the 
story of how, following in the footsteps 
of Nessmuk, I developed the system of 
camping out which resulted later in the 
book “Campcraft,” which I have always 
hoped would be the legitimate successor 
of “Woodcraft.” It was developed di- 
rectly from his teachings, simply bring- 
ing them up to date, to agree with miod- 
ern practice and equipment, as improve- 
ments were constantly made by manu- 
facturers of outdoor goods. My own ori- 
ginal contributions were, the “Forester” 
tent, the packsack sleeping bag, a tent 
stove weighing 2% Ibs. and a new type 
of cook kit, all of which have become 
well known and widely adopted. 
Nessmuk blazed the trail. Every out- 
doorsman should read him, today, to get 
inspiration, the right point of view, the 
fundamental principles of going light, 
and in my own books, “Campcraft” and 
“Camping Out” I have attempted to 
bring these principles down to date, fol- 
lowing Nessmuk’s original lines. They 
do as he would have done if he were 
alive today. In this brief article, then, 
there will be but space to tell of how 
I developed improvements, strictly my 
own, leaving description of the balance 
of progress made.by the outdoor world 


since Nessmuk’s time to the books - 


above-mentioned. 


O begin with 

the shanty 

tent. The il- 
lustration shows 
my own, made 
when a boy of thir- 
teen. The nega- 
tive from which 
the print was made 
is still in my pos- 
session, and is now 
thirty years old. 
}. We found it a good 
tent, but heavy and 
not sufficiently wa- 
terproof, in Amer- 
ican drilling, 
though it will do in 
eight- ounce duck. 
Making it over 
again, I would 
choose the latter 
and give it two feet 
more slope to the 
roof. However, 
from it I developed 
the Forester tent. 





And so it is’ not “until” 
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The fire-refiecting principle of the shanty 
tent was good, but only the roof reflected 
the fire’s heat-rays. Why not the sides 
also? Besides, the shanty tent took too 
long to set up. Three poles ought to be 
enough. So I devised a tent with a 
ridge pole inside, a gambrel roof, and 
sloping sides that would present a fire- 
reflecting surface to the camp fire. In 
eight-ounce duck it weighs six pounds, 
taking twelve yards of canvas to make. 
As one needs but little. room in the 
back of the tent and plenty in the front, 
the floor area is a truncated cone, 8 
feet across the base, 7 feet 8 inches on 
the sides, and two feet across the head. 
To set up, one cuts a twelve-foot sap- 
ling for a ridge pole, and two ten-foot 
ones for the front shears. Slipping 
the ridge pole down inside the tent, 
projecting out behind through a small 
hole in the rear peak, the two shears 
are lashed together and the ridge pole 
rested on them and tied fast, at the front 
of the tent. To get the gambrel roof, 
the front edges of the tent are tied to 
the shear poles at points three feet from 
the peak, and then the front corners 
are pegged down, when the tent takes 
its well-known form of a gambrel roof 
with sloping sides. This makes it much 
more roomy for headroom than with flat 
sides, and is quite as warm. 

I used it this way for two years, and 
then added a hood in front. This hood 
required considerable practical study. I 
wanted something that would let in the 
camp fire heat rays, yet keep out driv- 
ing rain. I found that the shape shown 
would do the trick, leaving about three 
feet of opening from the ground to the 
bottom of the hood. The peak of the 
tent should come about five feet six 
‘inches high, when properly set up. This 
tent has been out with me for the last 
ten years, and is still the favorite, for a 
camping party of one or two. I have it 
on the authority of Colonel Whelen and 
numerous hound-dogs that it is the 
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Lacing knapsack to mattress to make a 
sleeping bag 


warmest outdoor house in the woods, 
for, if there is still a hot ember left in 
the camp fire, its heat is caught and 
reflected down on the sleepers inside. 
For mosquito protection I hang a cur- 
tain of scrim from the lower edge of 
the hood to the ground. In Army shel- 
ter clothing this tent weighs 4% lbs. 
with hood and everything complete. 


NOTHER development that I have 
made from the shanty tent of 
Nessmuk is to retain its original 

roof and back and make the three sides 
of scrim netting. This makes a breezy 
summer tent, weighing 3% Ibs. and is 
a favorite for beach camping, where 
poles are hard to find. Two stakes two 
feet high, are driven into the ground 
where the rear of the tent is to go, and 
to them are tied the back-wall, corner 
grommets of the tent. At the front, two 
poles 4% feet high are driven in, and 


The Forester tent set up facing the fire so as to catch the direct heat rays 
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the front upper corners tied to them and 
guyed out to pegs in the ground. The 
sides and front of mosquito netting are 
then pegged down and the tent stands 
set up. It has a floor space five feet 
wide by six feet three inches long, and 
will sleep two men and a boy easily. I 
use it extensively, for beach camping and 
for summer outings in the woods, bass 
fishing. 

For a camp fire in cold weather, Ness- 
muk’s back-log fire cannot be beaten. It 
takes one hour of chopping to cut the 
wood for it, with an ordinary camp axe 
weighing 3 lbs. Five, five-inch logs, 
three feet long, two stakes of pitch pine 
or hornbeam for back stakes (because 
they do not burn through easily) two 
five-inch logs two feet long for and- 
irons; and a forestick of a three-inch 
log, suffice to build the fire. Twenty 
logs, running from three to five inches, 
three feet long, will last all night, in 
three replenishments of six logs each. 
It is worth while, for the heat and cheer 
that it gives, and, in a permanent cold- 
weather camp of a week’s duration, I 
often use it, although for a hunting camp 
the tent stove is better, as one is too 
tired to do much chopping after the 
day’s hunt, and the stove uses far less 
wood. 

Nessmuk’s log range has been re- 
placed by light wire grates, and is now 
almost obsolete, except for permanent 
camps, where its strong, steady heat is 
a great comfort to the cook. I would 
use it today if I had a party of six or 
eight to cook for, but, as a rule, we 
have developed a system of each camper 
cooking his own grub and eating when 
he chooses. As I eat but twice a day 
in the woods, following the Indian rule, 
it works out better, particularly when 
we have tenderfeet along who must have 
their three square meals—or think they 
must! 


T is in sleeping equipment that I have 

had to diverge and break my own 

trail the most from Nessmuk’s orig- 
inal ideas. He usually denned up when 
cold weather came on, whereas I regard 
the winter months as the best for camp- 
ing out. It was therefore natural that 
he should experiment no farther than 
with the blanket, which is totally in- 
adequate in cold weather, unless you 
have so many of them that moving about 
with all that load is impossible. It was 
Admiral Peary, who eliminated the 
blanket and the sleeping bag together 
on his Arctic trips, who led the way for 
me. A sleeping bag is cold because you 
cannot wrap it closely around you, and 
is so wide at the feet that there are 
always cold pockets down there. The 
Alaska mail men use a bag of Arctic 
fox fur, tapered toward the feet and 
fitting snug at the shoulders, inside of 
which they can snuggle down, head and 
all. I used the same idea, in baby cari- 
bou skin, which is soft and thick and 
the warmest fur known, but I determined 
to have my sleeping bag a packsack by 
day to save weight, so I made the top 
half of the bag of a single caribou skin, 
and the bottom a sort of mattress of 
wool batting an inch thick. The whole 
weighs 7% lbs. The caribou skin was 
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. The outfit spread out, showing all that is needed for camping 


sewed to a length of brown waterproof 
duck, 7 feet long and twenty-two inches 
wide, provided with grommets every 3% 
inches along the sides, and also with a 
pair of webbed carrying straps, so that 
it could be laced up into a bag and car- 
ried by the shoulder straps. The mat- 
tress had a similar row of grommets 
around the sides and foot. Before go- 
ing to bed, I open up the pack, lace the 
caribou fur top to the mattress, and 
so have a sleeping bag which fits snug- 
ly and is warm down to 22 below zero. 
Your top side is always the cold one; a 
few leaves under the mattress serve 
to make it comfortable and warm while 
the caribou skin covers the top of me, 
backed by its waterproof canvas. The 
skin itself is thirty-four inches wide, so 
it has considerable margin on both sides 
which serve as a seal inside the lacing 
and can be tucked in around one. To 
solve the problem of the cold dead-air 
spaces around my feet, I not only wear 
warm wool night socks but pull all my 
clothes inside the bag, shirt, sweater, 
ete.—the best possible place for them, 
because it keeps them warm and dry 
through the night, besides keeping my 
feet and legs warm. My coat or Mack- 
inaw I throw over my head outside the 
bag, for one cannot breathe the cold 
night air without getting chilled down 
by way of one’s lungs. 

This rig I have used for cold weather 
camping for the last seven years, and 
have as yet seen no improvement on it 
for lightness and warmth. For summer 
camping it is too warm, and I have come 
to prefer a wool quilt bag weighing 3% 
Ibs. This is home-made, of wool bat- 
ting and brown sateen, 7 ft. long by 30 
inches wide. To make it, I get nine 


yards of sateen and cut them to make 
two quilts 7 feet long. Inside each pair 
of pieces are shingled six bats. of Aus- 
tralian wool, costing 20 cts. a bat, and 
then the whole is quilted on the sewing 
machine, in diagonals about a foot wide, 


and hemmed around the edges. The two 
quilts are then sewed together around 
one side, the bottom, and all the other 
side but two feet from the top. This 
makes a bag, with an open top, and two 
flaps down part of the side, which per- 
mit it being tucked around one snugly. 
For camping from May to October it 
does very well, and is wrapped inside 
the shanty tent with mosquito net sides, 
so that my tentage and sleeping bag 
together weigh but seven pounds. 


ESSMUK’S double-bitted axe is now 
manufactured by one of our big out- 
fitting firms. I never used it, pre- 
ferring the plain Damascus steel camp 
axe of about 2 lbs. weight. The double 


bitt is rather dangerous around camp, 
as it cuts both ways and you are liable 
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to lop someone on the back-stroke. The 
ice axe, with pick point and cutting edge, 
is a fine one for summer camping. The 
pick point serves to dig holes in rocky 
soil for tent pegs, and its cutting edge 
is ample for small tent saplings and 
light fire wood. Needless to say, its long 
handle is cut to about 14 inches. 

In Nessmuk’s time we had no alumi- 
num cook kits and no folding-handle 
steel fry pan, nor canvas camp bucket. 
All these have come since, so we have 
discarded his square tin pans (though 
I used them when a boy) principally be- 
cause tin scorches so easily. As alu- 
minum has three times the conductivity 
of steel, it keeps the fire heat from lo- 
calizing and forming a scorch spot. It 
is no lighter than tin, but much easier 
to cook with. Of all the welter of cook 
kits offered, I now carry only a nine- 
inch steel fry pan with folding handle, 
an aluminum bake pan: 7x9x1% inches 
with cover, an enamel ware cup; a tin 
“growler,” kidney-shaped, holding 3 
quarts, and a couple of light tin mix- 
ing pans, 7x3 inches. They weigh all 
told 2% lbs. and are ample for one or 
two men, indeed I have often cooked 
for three with them for a week or more. 
The growler is for spuds, rice and 
stews, and goes in a canvas water pail 
shaped to fit it, and is filled with the 
smaller eats, coffee, tea, salt, bacon, bak- 
ing powder, erbswurst, etc. In the baker 
I make my corn bread, biscuits, and 
squaw bread generally carrying a flat 
bag of corn meal in it. The mixing tins 
are for cereals, making batter and 
dough, and for coffee and tea. One of 
them generally has the batter, while 
the other is simmering on the edge of 
the fire, with a couple of cups of tea 
or coffee or a dish of cereal in it. 

As to Nessmuk’s “other little muslin 
bags, we now have paraffined muslins 
and friction-top tins, neither of which 
were in existence in his day. In a small 
friction-top tin, you can carry half a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 298) 
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Paraffined muslin bags and friction-top tins containing essentials for a camping trip 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS. 
FATHER OF THE GREYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


T is perhaps just as well to go back 
a few years to say that my first ex- 
perience in school was when I was five 

years old. I went with an older sister 
as a visitor to a private seminary for 
girls and boys. The teacher was a lady, 
who probably seeing in me a prospective 
pupil, very graciously and sweetly gave 
me a seat on the platform beside her. 

The experience was a novel one to me 
and I became quite interested in the pro- 
ceedings, being of a studious nature. But 
my experience was destined to be a brief 
one, for one of the small boys committed 
some breach of discipline and was called 
up to the rostrum. Then the sweet-tem- 
pered lady placed the boy prone across 
her knees, pulled out the busk from the 
front of her corset, like a sword from its 
sheath, and proceeded to inflict on the 
thin nankeen pants of the culprit a sound 
spanking, despite his vigorous protesting 
kicks and audible whining. Thinking 
that this procedure was one of the reg- 
ular and necessary features of the cur- 
riculum, and that it would be my turn 
next, I fled incontinently and ignomin- 
iously from the room and ran home as 
fast as my short legs could carry me, 
thoroughly disgusted with the method of 
imparting, or rather, administering edu- 
cation to the young. It was some years 
thereafter before I could be induced to 
enter a school room again. 

My father’s brother John, whom I nev- 
er saw, lived in Louisiana. He was an art- 
ist whose specialty was painting minia- 
ture portraits in oil on ivory. He was also 
an accomplished musician, and as I al- 
ways understood, was a fine performer 
on the flute. After his death his effects 
were shipped to my father in a large 
black oak chest, some four feet square 
and about three feet high, with a deep 
recessed lid. It was bound at the cor- 
ners with iron, and had a strong spring 
lock. It was used at that day in lieu of 
the modern iron safe. The double-wards 
of the key had been broken off in the 
lock, so that when it became accidently 
locked it had to be pried open, and for 
this purpose a hand-axe was kept ‘con- 
veniently near. The chest was kept in 
the attic, and was utilized by my mother 
for storing bed blankets during the sum- 
mer months. -She repeatedly cautioned 
us children not to meddle with the “big 
chest” as we called it, and to give force 
and‘emphasis to her warnings had sev- 
eral: times read Thomas Haines Bayly’s 
tragic poem, “The Mistletoe Bough.” 

It happened one day that a little sister 
about four or five years of age and I 
were playing hide and seek in the attic. 
After we had exhausted all the good hid- 
ing places I though of the big chest, and 
swinging back the lid against the wall, 
I crawled on top of the blankets, with 
which it was filled to the rim, attempted 
to let. the lid down carefully,.so as not 
to lock it, but sad to relate it slipped from 
my hands and closed with an ominous 
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click. I was forced face downward on 
the pile of blankets. I could neither 
move nor speak, and after a few seconds 
I ceased to breathe. My little sister then 
came from her hiding place and rapping 
on the chest said: “I foun’ ’oo,” and ran 
down stairs and out in the yard. 

My mother, apprehensive of something 
wrong because I did not come down, 
called to the little girl and asked where 
her brother was. She replied; “he in ’e 
big chest!” My mother, now thoroughly 
alarmed, lost no time in reaching the 
attic, and her worst fears were realized 
when she discovered the chest closed and 
locked! She seized the hand-axe and 
after repeated efforts, and with a 
strength enhanced by fearful forebod- 
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ings, she at last succeeded in forcing 
open the heavy lid, and discovered me 
limp and lifeless, pulseless and breath- 
less. She dragged me to an open window, 
and after a long time of hopeless en- 
deavor, using every means at her com- 
mand for the relief of suspended anima- 
tion, she at last had the joyful satisfac- 
tion of hearing a faint sigh, and then an- 
other, and redoubling her efforts, until 
at last I became once more a breathing 
soul. 

That evening my mother again read to 
the assembled children the “Mistletoe 
Bough,” and dwelt with unusual solem- 
nity and impressiveness on the conclud- 
ing lines: 

“ At length an old chest that had long lain hid, 
Was found in the castle—they raised the lid, 
And a skeleton form lay mouldering there. 

In the bridal wreath of the lady, fair! 

O, sad was her fate!—in sportive jest 

She hid from her lord in the old oak chest, 


It closed with a spring! !—and dreadful doom, 
The bride lay clasped in her living tomb! ” 


Y chum Johnnie attended a gram- 

mar school in our neighborhood and 

he was constantly extolling its ad- 
vantages, praising the teachers and the 
boys of his class, and was untiring in his 
efforts to persuade me to become a pupil. 
So, at last, I concluded to accede to his 
wishes, and with the cheerful acquies- 
cence of my parents I was duly enrolled. 
I was then nine years old, but since the 
age of five years I had been tutored by 
my mother, so that I was somewhat in 
advance of Johnnie in the three R’s, 
“readin’, ritin’ and ’rithmetic.” At our 
solicitation, however, we were placed in 
the same class, and I was assigned to a 
seat at the same desk with Johnnie. Be- 
ing naturally fond of study I soon rose 
in the estimation of my teachers, as I 
was never reprimanded for lack of at- 
tention to my books or for violating the 
rules of decorum. I was usually selected 
to work out problems on the blackboard, 
and with a cane rod to point out on the 
wall maps the seas, bays, rivers, capes 
and cities of the world, while the class 
gave the audible responses in unison. I 
suppose that I became somewhat puffed 
up in my own estimation in consequence 
of my distinction in the class, and some 
of the less fortunate boys became envious 
and jealous owing to the favoritism 
awarded me. I was never quarrelsome, 
but this unfriendly feeling was the cause 
of my becoming engaged in a number of 
battles on the vacant lot back of the 
school building after the last session of 
the day. 

The famous prize fight between Tom 
Hyer and Yankee Sullivan was pulled 
off about this time on Poole’s Island in 
Chesapeake Bay, and the boys being 
somewhat familiar with the details of 
that event, our battles were conducted 
according to the rules of the ring. I 
was. small for my age but often van- 
quished boys much larger in size but not 
so proficient in fisticuffs, for I soon 
learned that if I got in the first hit, and 
a good one, that the battle was half won. 
Johnnie was my second in these affairs 
and always insisted on a fair field and 
no favors, and no hitting below the belt, 
which was a handkerchief tied about the 
waist. I was always fond of animals and 
while I was said to be mischievous I 
was never cruel, but I had many scraps 
with older boys for imposing on smaller 
ones, or for torturing dogs or cats. Tying 
a tin can to a dog’s tail was a declara- 
tion of war to Johnnie and me, and the 
perpetrators of so cruel and mean an act 
were soundly pummelled if we caught 
them red-handed. 

I possessed a boy’s book of sports with 
numerous illustrations which was pub- 
lished in England. The pictures repre- 
senting boys riding ponies, fishing, flying 
kites, playing marbles or engaged in any 
other sport, invariably depicted them 
wearing the high silk hat usually worn 
by men. This feature seemed very ab- 
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surd and ridiculous to Johnnie and me, 
as we deemed a cap to be more suitable 
in every way; and we imagined the fun 
we would have had in such company by 
knocking off the “plugs.” But, alas, the 
opportunity came much sooner than I ex- 
pected. and if: this is to be an impartial 
history, I am compelled to record an 
event not at all to my credit. About 
this time it was the vogue for very: small 
boys to wear a small edition of the high 
silk hat to Sunday school or church, but 
if a boy wearing such a hat was caught 
alone, without the body-guard of his par- 
ents, it is more than likely that the hat 
would have been used as a foot-ball by 
older and ungracious boys. 

One day the boy who sat at the desk 
immediately in front of Johnnie and my- 
self appeared wearing one of these odious 
“igh ’ats” shown in our English book 
of sports. We considered that while it 
might be tolerated in Sunday school it 
was entirely out of place in a day school, 
and we vowed to smash it at the first 
favorable chance. The wearer, however, 
was the swiftest sprinter in our class, 
and we could never catch him after the 
school was dismissed. It was the custom 
at the close of school hours for the boys 
to remain in their 
seats with folded 
arms and with 
their hats on until 
class after class 
was dismissed. 
Whenever the boy 
in front placed that 
hat on his head I 
was seized with an 
insane and irresist- 
able desire to 
smash it over his 
ears, and was only 
restrained from do- 
ing so by Johnnie. 

It was winter 
time and a stove 
was within reach 
of me with a box of split wood be- 
side it. One unlucky day I could re- 
sist the desire and temptation no long- 
er, and seizing a stick of wood from the 
box and with all my strength I gave the 
offending hat a resounding whack that 
sent it flying over the heads of the aston; 
ished boys until it struck the opposite 
wall with a dull thud. As it sailed 
through the air I could see that the 
crown was loose and flapping like the 
wing of a wounded bird. Then the re- 
action came and I sank limp and guiltily 
in my seat. For an instant all was 
hushed and silent until a small boy 
laughed outright which was the signal 
for suppressed giggling from all the 
boys, until silence was again restored by 
the principal rapping on his desk with 
his rattan. He then dismissed the school 
after commanding me to remain in my 
seat. After all were gone he called me 
up to the platform. I saw that he was 
trying to smother a laugh and that there 
was a merry twinkle in his eye, so I felt 
safe. He then said: 

“Henshall, I am very sorry and very 
much hurt that you could so far forget 
yourself.as to commit such an outrageous 
act. What possessed you?” “I think it 
must have been the Devil,” I said, “for 
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I could not help it.” “What do you mean 
by saying that you could not help it?” 
he said severely. 

I then explained by saying that day 
after day it had become an obsession and 
a consuming passion with me to smash 
the hat, and I think I convinced him that 
it was done thoughtlessly and the impulse 
of a moment. He said the only punish- 
ment commensurate with the offense was 
expulsion from school, but that under the 
circumstances that would hardly be justi- 
fiable; but I must apologise to the whole 
school the next morning, and give Rich- 
ardson my Sunday cap, all of which was 
done. But Richardson would not accept 
the cap, and said he was glad that I had 
“busted” his hat, for he only wore it to 
school under protest to please his mother 
who thought it was stylish, and so ended 
the disgraceful affair. 


NE Saturday, soon after the dis- 
O reputable affair of the hat, Johnnie 

and I were wending our way to 
Spring Garden, a branch of the Patapsco 
river, to fish for white perch, yellow 
perch and spots, or Lafayettes, which 
were very abundant in that estuary. 
Plodding along, our steps were arrested 
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“Pound for pound and inch for inch the gamest fish 


by a very novel sight. Some workmen 
were planting the poles and stringing 
the wires for a telegraph line extending 
from New York to Washington, the first 
in the United States if not in the world. 
It was a strange and unique proceeding 
to us, as the only poles we had ever seen 
erected were the hickory poles of the 
Democrats or the ash poles of the Whigs 
during political campaigns. 

It is not only a matter of wonder, but 
it seems almost incredible to reflect, that 
within the narrow span of my life, from 
this small beginning, electric wires now 
encircle the globe, traversing continents 
and crossing seas, so that an event that 
occurs at the antipodes is published in 
our newspapers on the same day of its 
occurrence. And then the related won- 
ders, wireless telegraphy and the tele- 
phone have also been invented and per- 
fected during my life, and the gasoline 
automobile, the airship and the sub- 
marine boat evolved during the same 
period. 

The seven wonders of the world of an- 
cient days are as nothing compared with 
the wonders of the nineteenth century; 
they are as mole-hills to the peaks of 
McKinley, Hood or Rainier. The greatest 
war in the world’s history which has just 
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been brought to a close, would in all 
probability have lasted ten years longer, 
or might have rivalled in length the 
famous thirty years’ war of history; had 
it not been for the wonderful inventions 
mentioned that annihilate. time and 
space. Well might one exclaim in the 
words of Celia to Rosalind: “O, wonder- 
ful, wonderful, and most wonderful, won- 
derful! and yet again wonderful, and 
after that out of all whooping.” 

But Johnnie and I will be late to our 
fishing if we stop by the way to moralize 
on the affairs of the world. So we has- 
tened to Bailey’s wharf, where we hired 
a rowboat, two light cane rods, a scap- 
net and a tin can for bait, for the sum 
of twenty-five cents, a “levy” apiece. We 
carried our lines, hooks, floats and sink- 
ers in our pockets; not a very expensive 
outfit compared with modern times! Row- 
ing to the old pile bridge spanning the 
little bay, we scraped the scap-net up and 
down over the barnicle-studded piles and 
soon had a pint of shrimps, the bait par 
excellance for all brackish water fishes. 
We then proceeded to our well-known 
fishing grounds along the weedy borders 
of the flats, where the yellow perch, or 
“Yellow Neds,” as they were locally 
known, were al- 
ways to be found. 

The yellow perch 
of the coastal 
brackish waters 
grow larger and 
are more brightly 
colored than those 
of inland fresh wa- 
ters. I have caught 
them in Wisconsin 
lakes of a pound 
or, occasionally, of 
nearly two pounds. 
I have taken this 
beautiful fish near 
Baltimore of fully 
two, and once in 
awhile of three 
pounds, near the long bridge leading 
across the Patapsco to Ann Arundel 
county. The yellow perch of brackish 
waters is superior in flavor to the fresh 
water fish, which, however, is a much 
better pan-fish than some anglers are 
willing to admit. It is also a fair game- 
fish on light tackle when weighing a 
pound or more, and rises well to the fly. 


rowing to deeper and less weedy 

waters along the channels where we 
were soon engaged with the white perch, 
the most popular and one of the best pan- 
fishes of the brackfish bays of the At- 
lantic coast. It is free-biting and game- 
some on light tackle. It generally runs 
from six to eight inches in length, though 
occasionally reaches a foot, and weighs 
a pound or two. Then we varied our 
fishing by rowing to well-known holes 
along the old bridge where Lafayettes, 
spots, or as we called them roach, would 
congregate in small schools. The spot 
when not long out of the water is a de- 
licious titbit and a palatable morsel 
when well cooked. It is of less weight 
and size than either of the perches, and 
not at all to be considered a game-fish. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 306) 
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FISH AND=FISHING 


FISHING IN THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


THE PERIOD OF HIGH WATER IS THE CARNIVAL TIME OF THE FISHES AS, FOLLOWING 
CLOSELY THE ADVANCE OF THE OVERFLOW, THEY JOYFULLY INVADE THE LAND 


N THE spring and early summer, in 

the river towns of the Mississippi 

Valley, there arises in the minds of 
the populace what might be called flood 
consciousness. It is the dominant 
thought beside which all else pales into 
insignificance. The interests of pretty 
nearly everyone are effected by it; be- 
sides a big flood is in some way a won- 
derful sight that never grows non-inter- 
esting merely because the inhabitants 
have seen many of them. 

So, when the papers run, under big 
black headlines, the story of a big rise 
coming, mixed crowds of negroes and 
whites, old men, middle aged and boys, 
all gather down at the bridge to watch 
the water and discuss the coming flood. 
Old timers tell of other floods in days 
gone by, supported by endless detail, and 
not without thrilling passages that have 
to do with rescues effected, privations 
endured and losses sustained. 

The tone of the crowd is good-natured 
and sober. Perhaps a poker game is 
going on which some member is con- 
stantly leaving and another taking his 
place. They divide their interest between 
the game and looking at the river. A 
bunch of johnboats and skiffs are tied 
at the edge of the slag dump of the 
pumping station, just below the immense 
steel bridge over which the trains pull 
slowly. 

From time to time a man goes down 
to the skiffs and johnboats and ties one 
or two of them higher up the bank as 
the flood pushes back in the green wil- 
lows. A solitary old darkie, with cot- 


People stand for hours 


By W. R. MACILRATH 


ton mixed with his wool, has a solitary 
cane pole pushed in the bank at his feet 
and a rusty can of fat worms beside 
him, fishing without success. 

The crowd stands for hours and looks 
at the driftwood and patches of soapy 
foam borne on the chocolate current, as 
the silent river rises higher and higher. 
Men and boys are continually arriving 
and departing, but the crowd is always 
there. Conversation is quiet and in low 
tones. The interest silent and intent. 
The mood of the crowd seems to match 
the mood of the river. 


HE coming of the flood is harvest 

time for the poor whites and 

shantyboat men. Their homes sim- 
ply rise with the flood. They have noth- 
ing to fear; nothing to lose; and the 
possibility of much gain. Besides there 
is the unique flood consciousness that is 
as interesting to an old river man as the 
movie shows themselves. A flood is an 
interesting bit of phenomena. 

While the shantyboater may make as 
much money in normal water, fishing, 
or pearl hunting and digging shells 
from which pearl] buttons are made, in 
the flood there is variety and adventure 
and a gambler’s chance. He catches 
saw-logs that have broken away from a 
raft, or have been picked up by the ris- 
ing waters out of the low woods where 
they were cut. He then cheerfully tows 
them to the saw-mill, where he can get 
cash for them just as much as if he 
owned the land where they were cut, 
and cut and rafted them himself. 


The silent, foam-flecked current brings 
him planks and boards to repair his 
shanty boat, or his chicken fence on 
shore; a lot of perfectly good lumber 
floats down the river, to say nothing of 
houses already built. The hire of his 
skiff or johnboat is in more or less con- 
stant demand. 

Besides, the shantyboater knows 
where there are some excellent deep 
sloughs where he can drop in his hoop 
nets at the first indications of the riv- 
er’s subsiding. He knows the stages of 
the water, and when it will be right. 
And he knows that when he pulls them 
up they will be as full of fishes as the 
nets of the fishermen in the Bible; so 
many that a rotten net will not hold 
them. He has just given his nets a coat 
of fresh tar, and they lie stretched be- 
tween trees on the high bank; sticky, 
smelly and drying. 

For the period of high water is the 
carnival time of the fishes. They leave 
the river channels and rush into the 
overflow lands, following closely the ad- 
vance waters, floundering and making 
ringed wakes, joyfully invading the 
land. 

All kinds of fresh water fish are 
among them; but it is hardly ever that 
one catches a black bass or a bullhead at 
such times. But great, brown catfish, 
silently and without demonstration, 
move up the deep channels and sloughs 
into the overflowed lands, and after- 
wards leave them for the woods, the 
maple flats, and the inland lakes. Your 
big, brown catfish is not a noisy invader. 


and look at the driftwood and patches of soapy foam borne along on the chocolate current 
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He is not constantly making his pres- 
ence known after the manner of some 

other fish. He is rarely seen and avoids 

the shallows. In the main, he follows 

up the deep channels, always close to 

the bottom, and is the first of all fish 

to go back to the river when the waters 

come to a stand before they fall. 

Not so the ubiquitous carp and royal 
buffalo. They throw up their tails and 
bore into the earth, making ringed pat- 
terns on the water, and push and hunt 
through the weeds like hounds working 
out a trail. Backs, tails and fins are 
constantly being exposed where the 
water is shallow; the submerged corn- 
fields are full of them. The crappie, 
too, come out in goodly numbers, but are 
not seen as are the carp and buffalo. 
Eels and shovel-billed cat add to the in- 
terest and variety of the catch when 
the waters subside. 
there, red horses, quillbacks and shin- 
ers, as well as the stately white perch 
or drum. 






















are hardly ever taken, for they are 
found in almost every pond-hole after 
the waters have receded, but even in 
nets where eels are caught (which 
means that all fish are caught) it is 
seldom that a bullhead is seen. Little 
channel cats are caught by the barrel. 
It would seem that the bullhead must 
stay pretty close to home and not rove 
around much. After the ponds dry up 
each year, thousands of bullheads per- 
ish, along with other fish, but the next 
year will see a new supply, apparently 
as numerous as before. 













T is a liberal education to be in, and 





Louis, Cairo, Memphis and Vicksburg 
when the Big River is booming. There 
is a psychology, an atmosphere, that re- 
sembles nothing else in the world. It is 
felt, being hardly susceptable of analysis. 
It is unlike war, unlike a great fire, un- 
like a political convention, unlike even 
a motor-boat show, although there are 
plenty of chug-chug boats in evidence. 
All about the city is inundation. Trains 
creep in slowly over partially submerged 
tracks, houses leave their foundations 
and float about. The steamboats out on 
the river blow to each other sonorously. 

Chimneys belch black smoke from soft 
coal; the women’s wash flies white ban- 
ners from the back porches, defying the 
soot and grime. The effects of the re- 
fugees are piled about on the wharves 
and public squares. Men pile sandbags 
where they think they will do the most 
good. Great truck loads of boxes and 
bales thunder down to the docks over the 
rough stone pavement. The river piles 
up masses of froth against the piling 
and drifts. Blue bottle flies hum and 
buzz about. Rainbow-colored spiders race 
over the water. And the river runs 
swiftly and silently by. 

However, it is not on the river front 
with all its busy commercial life that 
our chief interest centers, but in the 
back bayous and little coves of low 
ground among the submerged trees where 
the shanty boat town lies. If you would 
see the real inwardness of river life go 
there and move about and: mingle with 

































All the suckers are |” 


It is a curious thing that bullheads 


go about, the river towns, such as St. & 
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the denizens thereof. If you go plainly 
dressed and have some apparently good, 
legitimate excuse you will not be unduly 
conspicuous and things will move along 
in a natural way. 

If you have a letter of introduction to 
some one it will do much to smooth the 
way, for the shantyboat fisherman is a 
suspicious person, not always wholly 
without cause. If you want him to take 
you to his heart, and open up his soul, 
and confide to you some of the secrets 
of his trade, you must first get the im- 
pression into his mind that you are not 
a revenue officer or a fish warden. If 
you can do this indirectly, by suggestion, 


Caught in the overflow. 


so much the better. If you want to go 
fishing, and can make the proposal in 
a natural manner, he will take you along. 

Immediately one of these men takes 
you into his confidence a new world, you 
are little aware of, opens to you. You 
begin to see fact and perspective of 
what was before a most superficial pic- 
ture, meaning nothing. You begin to be, 
as it were, initiated into the fraternity 
of shantyboat fishermen, and to see 
things from the inside. You probably 
will not agree with his viewpoint in all 
respects, but you will learn much, and 
among other things, that “a man is a 
man for all that.” 


OOP and trammel net fishing is 
familiar, no doubt to everyone; no 
fine technique, no finesse, but a 
good bit of knowledge of fish is required. 
If the net is held up by weeds or brush 
to the width of a man’s hand the most, 
if not all, the fish will escape. If it is 
held up six or eight inches for a space 
a foot long they will all certainly escape. 
So the fishermen plant forked sticks over 
the lead line, clear across. Then if the 
mesh is tight enough they catch eels. 
But there are other methods of fishing 
the overflow, which, though not so profit- 
able by any means, are more interesting 
from the viewpoint of the sportsman. 
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For example, few people know of the 
custom on southern rivers of tying a 
short line to a bush and baiting it with 
a crawfish or a frog, or a large-sized 
young fish, for the big brown Mississip- 
pi cats in the woods. Cats follow the 
channels. If there is a little ditch three 
or four feet deep winding through over- 
flowed land, that is a good place to catch 
cat. A tempting shiner hung at just the 
right spot will do the trick. When a 
green bush has a 30 or 40-pound cat 
attached it makes a very animated ap- 
pearance in the green woods, threshing 
the water viciously, and making the blood 
race through the veins as the duck boat 
draws up to take the prey. 

Then, the simple joy of being out in 
a boat in the submerged land, is, in itself, 
a treat. It has a charm that grows on 
one. The consciousness of fish being all 
around you, though unseen. The pres- 
ence of animals that have climbed up on 
logs and floating débris to escape the 
water. The brilliant-hued spiders, the 
squirrels in the trees, the crows mobbing 
an owl in the depths of the wood, the 
shadows which paint pictures on the wa- 
tery canvas duplicating that above, the 
wake of fish, the eternal green coolness, 
all go to make it an experience unlike 
anything else, and supremely worth while 
for those who can have it. 

There is another way of catching cat 
in the overflow. When the river is not 


™ yet all over the bottom, but is only be- 


ginning to break its banks (this applies 
to a smaller river than the Mississippi), 
when the maple flats are beginning to 
inundated, the fisherman takes a trot- 
line, and instead of stretching it across 
channel, stretches it up and down along a 
willow bank bordering one of those low 
maple flats where catfish leave the river 
to go into the woods. Bait with craw- 
fish, frogs or shiners. It is an unusual 
way to fish to say the least, but it brings 
success in some measure when it would 
be useless to fish in the channel; in- 
deed lines could not be kept in the chan- 
nel at such a time on account of floating 
drift and other débris. . 

Carp and buffalo can be caught with 
a long-handled dip net in the overflow 
by wading, stalking them, and picking 
them ‘up. To stalk the wake of a fish 
and pick him up with a dip net is not 
so easy as it sounds. 


UT the joy of being out in a boat in 
the overflow is the supreme reward. 
The companionship of a man who 

knows the country, the green woods 
with birds in the trees above the water, 
the fairyland of reflections, the odd zo- 
ological specimens in the form of bugs 
and spiders, and the fish consciousness 
that you will soon develop. The great, 
gnarled trees, draped in mammoth vines, 
stand in the submerged forest; and the 
beautiful summer weather, with great 
banks of yellow-white clouds. All these 
tend to make floating around in a boat 
in the overflow anything but common- 
place and he who visits the Mississippi 
in flood time, will carry away with him 
memories of scenes that will be as unique 
as any he will experience in many a 
journey to places that are much farther 
removed from the ordinary walks of man. 
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GOING CATTIE FISHING WITH A BOY 


THE [SECOND INSTALMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE 


the village near which the man 
was boarding and he was awaiting 
its arrival at the store. One of those 
quaint affairs, so general throughout the 
rural districts, with its motley collection 
of merchandise, where could be had 
Liniment to cure lumbago 
Ploughshares, oranges and sago. 
The man was one of a numberless 
throng who, through dint of long hours 
and every day service over ponderous 
ledgers, though not yet of middle life, 
had reached the condition where rest 
and change was imperative. 

His wife and one child had gone to 
spend an interval of time with her peo- 
ple while he had decided to recuperate 
in the region of his youth. 

As in most sections of its kind, but 
few changes had taken place during his 
absence.. Some of his old friends had 
passed to the great beyond, while those 
of his own years had become the staid 
residents, working out their destiny 
much as had their predecessors. He was 
reading a sale bill hung up in the store, 
when in breezed his boy acquaintance of 
a few days previous, garbed much the 
same as on the previous day except that 
his battered straw hat was replaced by a 
cap equally disreputable in appearance, 
worn well back on his head, and showing 
off to good advantage the freckles on 
nose and cheeks. 

“Hello,” he said, on catching sight of 
the man, “feelin’ better now?” I ain’t 
been to the ponds nor creek since leavin’ 
you that night, ‘ception once just ’fore 
dark. Got some catties an’ one wallopin’ 
eel. It’s cloudy today an’ may rain some. 
If you don’t mind, s’posin’ we go after 
catties long "bout 2 o’clock? Aunt 
Mary’ll let me go; she gen’ly does when 
the garden work’s done and no errands to 
do. An’ say, ” he ran on, scarcely taking 
breath, “you needn’t bother none about 
bait, I’ve got a lot of worms washed and 
mossed; keep 
better that 
way; makes ’em 
tougher. If you 
look the moss 
over good an’ 
pick out the 
dead grass ends 

the worms won’t 
cut, ’nen keep 
’em where it is 
nice and cool.” 

The boy had a 
peculiar method 
of abbreviation 
when speaking 
earnestly. His 
“and then” was 
usually cor- 
rupted into ’nen 
and so on 
through an orig- 
inal ‘and reg- 


HE mail was late one morning at 
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ular vocabulary. 


“*Ception,” he con- 
tinued, “you might bring ‘long a piece of 
beef if it’s good and red. Catties take it 


Sémetimés better’n worms. Funny, ain’t 
it, how they’ll notionate "bout eatin’ this 
a way an’ that? Got good hooks?” he 
asked, “they’ve got most all kinds here,” 
So, upon inspection, a selection was 
made which suited the boy’s idea as to 
size. He examined the mark 2-0 on the 
end of the box with a puzzled air. “I 
d’know why they mark ’em that way,” 
he thoughtfully observed. “There’s a 
reason, I s’pose. Anyhow, that’s good 
size, but most anything will catch cat- 
ties, but might as well have ’em right. 
An’ say, Mister, what does that mean?” 
His finger followed the word “Kirbed” 
on the blue label of the box. 

The man explained that it meant the 
point was bent or sprung out from a 
straight line with the frame of the hook. 
The explanation was met with the sim- 
ple monosyllabic “oh,” adding, however, 
as to himself: “They’re dandy hooks; 
but too small for pike an’ some too large 
for perch or sunnies.” Here was a hint, 
which was taken good-naturedly by the 
man, and their heads were soon together 
making selection, 4-0 for pike, as the 
boy persisted in calling them, and No. 
12 for smaller fish. 

The man divided his purchase equally 
with the boy, much to the latter’s de- 
light. He scurried away and from some- 
where produced two large bottle corks 
and at once proceeded to place the hooks 
thereon, pressing the points well in. The 
man received a letter from home, the 
boy a newspaper from his aunt. They 
separated at the door, the boy calling 
back from quite a distance: “Meet you 
at the white bridge *bout 2, meb’e a lit- 
tle sooner,” then went on down the road 
with his carefree swing, the man re 
flecting that there are Tom Sawyers or 
Huck Finns in every neighborhood await- 
ing another Mark Twain to record them. 





The boy cut a pole in the birch sprouts and attached a crude reel 





HE youngster was on the bridge at 
the time appointed and, as the man 
approached, was _ industriously 

hurling bits of rock at a red squirrel in 
an adjacent tree. The squirrel as in- 
dustriously dodging this way and that, 
now up, now down, then out on a limb 
as the rocks struck the trunk with re- 
sounding thwacks; meanwhile keeping 
up the blustering chatter of its nature. 

The boy had not noticed the approach 
of his friend until he heard his step on 
the planks, so intent was he in his pur- 
suit of the squirrel. Then he said, 
“Wish’t I had a gun, them chick-a-rees 
ain’t no use ’cept to chase the big greys 
through the woods and rob every birds 
nest in creation.” 

He, although uncouth of speech to a 
degree, was fast learning the ways of 
the wood folks as well as that of the 
denizens of the waters. The man noticed 
with pleasure that during their many ex- 
cursions no coarse speech escaped the 
boy’s lips, though crude in many ways 
and some of his sayings were uncanny. 
“There goes a flicker,” he observed, as 
they passed by a large ash tree in the 
meadow. I'll bet she’s got a nest in that 
dead limb out there. See that hole?” 
His eyes took in carefully the trunk of 
the tree which was muck too large for 
him ta attempt to climb. “High-hold- 
ers we call ’em, but they can’t sing, they 
just squawk.” 

“TI didn’t bring no pole with me today 
no more’n you,” chattered on the boy, 
“we'll go over to the birch sprouts an’ 
cut what’s good an’ limber. Most fun 
in catching catties is to see the pole 
bend, an’ that gives ‘em a chance to 
scoot around more; ’tain’t no fun in jest 
hossin’ ’em out. Got a knife? My 
name’s Matt,” he rambled on, “though 
most of folks here call me Mott. Why, 
I don’t know. What can I call you 
b’sides Mister?” The man good-naturedly 
informed 
him his name 
was Woodhull, 
at which the boy 
remained 
thoughtfully 
quiet for some 
time as though 
to fix the name 
indelibly in his 
mind. “They’ll 
do,” he remark- 
ed, as he looked 
the two birch 
poles, with their 
white butts and 
red tops, over 
critically, which 
had been select- 
ed and closely 
trimmed. 
“They're good 
an’ long, so we 
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will use a line some shorter, so as when 
the pole is bent you can keep the fish 
comin’ slow, but you get him.” Mr. 
Woodhull had kept in view, since their 
first meeting, the intense practical meth- 
ods of the boy. The ethics of the game 
were his. He seemed at fault on no 
essential point. 

Even when it came to baiting up, as 
he termed it, there was method. “See,” 
he said, “I do not run the hook all the 
way through the worm, but weave the 
hook in and out two or three times; 
that lets the worm live longer and does 
not tear it up so; b’sides, fish see it bet- 
ter if it wriggles.” 

They were at the place where the boy 
had said, the day of their first meeting, 
was good for catties, and each proceeded 
on his own initiative. Matt, first gauging 
the depth of the water, then set his float 
so that the bait would just clear the 
bottom as it 
moved about with 
the current. 

“They’re al- 
ways on the 
bottom,” he ob- 
served, “an’ the 
closer you fish the 
more you'll get. 
There’s no sense in 
puttin’ on more’n 
one worm ata 
time, they don’t 
get ’em in bunches 
’ceptin’ on some 
fool’s hook. I fish 
away from the 
current an’ more 
where it-moves 
’round in circles. 
See, there’s one 
now.” With a 
quick jump to his 
feet, the pliant 
pole was sent into 
quick doubles. 
The hooked fish 
darting here and there but gradually be- 
ing worked to the bank where with a 
flourish, the boy sent him into the air and 
laid him on the grass a fine specimen 
of his tribe. “He’s a broad-mouth,” ob- 
served Matt, then to Mr. Woodhull: 
“Ever notice any difference in catties?” 
Perhaps the latter had, in his early days, 
but if so had forgotten the fact. “See, 
the mouth is wide and head broad; some 
we get up in the little mill pond are dif- 
ferent. Their heads are not near so 
broad and mouth smaller and_ have 
white bellies always. An’ this kind have 
plumb dirt color bellies. I wonder why? 
This way I take ’em off,” he said, walk- 
ing over to his companion and placing 
his left thumb behind the fin on the right 
side of the fish, then the index and mid- 
dle finger over the back and on either 
side of the back or dorsal spine ray and 
so on over to the left side, thus pinioning 
all the dangerous rays to a rigid position 
and under perfect control. Woodhull had 
known all this in his earlier days and so 
many of the moves and methods of the 
boy Matt was like re-reading a well 
known book. But time and business 
thoughts had swept them temporarily 
from his mind and good it was to him to 
have this youthful mentor at his side, not 
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alone for his helpfulness, but his cheer- 
ful association and quaint sayings were 
always amusing and very interesting. 


66 NOTHER thing,” continued Matt, 
A “there’s no sense in battin’ a fish 

or eel over the head with a stick 

or bangin’ it on the ground, holdin’ on to 
the line. I stick the knife blade just back 
of the head ’nen push down hard and go 
through the backbone; the fish is dead in 
a jiffy, he can’t wriggle ’round no more 
and saves lots of trouble. Say,” he said, 
brightening up, “a man was down here 
last year fishin’ and he said that fish 
never had pains. They had no ‘pain 
nerves’ he called ’em, you couldn’t hurt 
’em same as a dog or cat. Do you be- 
lieve that?” he asked earnestly. Then, 
as if a happy thought came to him, he 
said: “Gosh, if that’s so they never 
have the bellyache,” and he laid down on 





The rude country bridge which arches the habitat 


the grass and giggled. The fish just 
taken was a good one, of two pounds or 
more in weight, and as he had performed 
the operation he had last mentioned, of 
cutting through the backbone close up to 
the head, the fish was limp and fast 
dying. “Is there any sense to them 
things and, if so, what?” he asked Mr. 
Woodhull as he fingered the barbels on 
the lips and chin of the fish. He was 
told that they were much the same to 
a fish as the whiskers to a cat or dog; 
very sensitive to touch and no doubt 
helped the fish much in searching out its 
food. The only reply was the familiar 
“Oh.” Fish were taking hold in fair 
shape and both were content for a time 
to apply their attention to their respec- 
tive lines, except when a larger one than 
usual was taken or it might be a very 
small one, sufficient to cause comment, 
but little of conversation for a period 
ensued. “Did you bring along the beef?” 
finally asked the boy. “I'll try it and 
see what they say to it.” The beef was 
produced and a small portion put on the 
hook by the boy and was quickly taken 
by a fish, the boy remarking, “See, they 
are hungry and will take most any kind 
of bait. Some days they are too lazy to 
bite at more’n worms and then not al- 
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ways at them unless they want to. 

I wonder what’s doin’ on your hook.” 
Then after a moment or two, as they 
watched Mr. Woodhull’s float work over 
where the water was quite shallow, 
“Don’t seem like a cattie; meb’e its an 
eel, but don’t seem like it.” Then the 
float came to rest, partly submerged, 
and both were puzzled. The man raised 
his pole and remarked: “Its a stick, I 
think. I'll see,” and drew all from the 
water. “Gee, what’s that,” yelled the 
boy, as he ducked his head and an ob- 
ject like a lizard swept over, fastened 
to the man’s hook. “I never seen any- 
thing like it before. Seems most like 
an alligator, only uglier in shape.” It 
was much like a lizard, in fact, but the 
tail was quite as long as the body and 
quite without taper, the whole animal 
being disgusting in appearance in the 
extreme, and so sluggish in its .move- 
ments as to ap- 
pear almost in- 
animate. The boy 
stood well away 
from it and 
seemed _spell- 
bound. “Wonder 
if its pizen,” he 
said. The man, 
much amused, 
watched the face 
of the boy for a 
short. period and 
then said: “Yes, 
I remember see- 
ing one before; it 
was from a pond 
above here. A 
man took it from 
a muddy slough. 
He called ita 
“ mud-puppy ” or 
“hellbender,” and 
said. they were 
harmless. “Well,” 
said Matt, after a 
consider a- 
ble pause, “the last name is best, an’ I 
hope, if there’s any more of them they’ll 
forget to bite.” Bringing a stick down 
across the back of the offending creature 
with all his might he cut the line well 
away from, its mouth, thus sacrificing 
the hook, and, gathering the remains on 
the end of the stick, he threw them across 
the creek into the brush with the remark: 
“Gosh, I didn’t believe there was a thing 
like that around these parts. I knowed 
there was blood-suckers in the shoal wa- 
ter down below, but a thing like that! 
Suppose one should get hold of a fellow 
when he’s in swimmin’. Gosh, why its a 
foot long,” he continued, “meb’e more.” 
Then, seating himself by the side of the 
man, he began working his big toe into 
the soft bank below the sod and seemed 
troubled in spirit. All interest in fishing 
had suddenly left him. The man had re- 
sumed his fishing, but the boy’s pole was 
dangling in the water, his mind fully ab- 
sorbed by the thought of what to him 
was a monstrosity. 

“Let’s go home,”:he said, “its most 
night and we’ve. got plenty of fish for 
both of us. I hope I don’t dream about 
that bender tonight. I don’t like to think 
about such things as that. Goodbye.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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NEW CANADIAN BIRD REFUGE 


THE Dominion of Canada has long been famous for 

good game laws, well enforced, and more recently 
for active co-operation with the United States in 
the protection of migratory birds. Not all the Prov- 
inces have been equally advanced in this matter, but 
the sentiment of the Dominion as a whole is one to 
be applauded by all English-speaking people on this 
Continent. 

The Parliament of the Province of Quebec has re- 
cently passed a protective law of great importance, 
which creates a vast reserve for sea birds, includ- 
ing Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and in the 
Bay of Chaleurs. 

The Bird Rocks in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have 
been famous for many years, but increase of popu- 
lation has caused increased destruction of the birds 
and their eggs and has greatly reduced the numbers 
of sea fowl that used to draw their living from 
these waters. The areas included in this new reserve 
all lie within the County of Gaspe, long famous for 
its salmon, its caribou and its cod. One of them is 
Perce Rock, on the north coast of the Bay of Chal- 
eurs, where breed great numbers of herring gulls 
and cormorants. The cliffs of Bonaventure Island, 
a few miles from Perce, furnish resting places for 
colonies of gannets, with auks, puffins, guillemots, 
murres and kittiwakes. Then, there is the great 
colony at the Bird Rocks of the Magdalene Islands, 
which has always been so impressive to those who 
passed near it. Egging, killing the birds for fish bait 
and other destructive methods have greatly reduced 
this colony, the sight of which so astonished Audu- 
bon on his visit to Labrador in 1833. 

These refuges are to be under the administrative 
control of the Ministry of Fisheries, and the pro- 
visions of the law are stringent. It is forbidden to 
take or molest birds or their nests or eggs, or to 
carry a gun or hunting implements either by land 
or water within a mile of the localities indicated. 
Severe penalties are provided for infractions of the 
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law. Its provisions include all migratory birds, so 
that this reserve is a refuge not only for sea fowl 
whose economic services are thought by many people 
to be negligible, but also for traveling wild fowl and 
insectivorous birds. 

This law was urged on the’ ‘Quebec Parliament by 
the Hon. Honoré Mercier, Minister of Fisheries, who 
made it clear that the Province of Quebec values 
these birds, not only for the part they perform in 
the scheme of nature, but also for their scientific 
interest and their natural beauty. 

By creating one of the largest bird reserves in the 
western Continent the Province of Quebec has 
erected a monument to its own wisdom which will 
not soon be forgotten. 


ATTACKS ON THE ANTELOPE 

"THE prong-horned antelope, formerly the most 

abundant big game animal west of the Missis- 
sippi River, has now dwindled to a few pitiful rem- 
nants, scattered over different states and fast dis- 
appearing in the United States. In Mexico, on the 
other hand, antelope are about as numerous as they 
ever were. Efforts by sportsmen all over the land 
have procured, in practically all states, the enact- 
ment of statues protecting the antelope; and private 
enterprise has established three or four separate 
herds whose future still hangs in the balance. 

Yet, frequent efforts are made to break down the 
laws protecting antelope. A bill, recently brought 
before the Legislature of the State of Nevada, pro- 
vided that the County Commissioners should have 
authority to declare an open season on antelope 
for a limited time in certain counties in which they 
occur in some numbers, and in his last report the 
Game Warden of Wyoming recommended that per- 
mission should be given to kill a certain number of 
buck antelope in that state, alleging as one reason 
for getting rid of these antelope that the old males 
kill the young. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Legislature of 
Nevada that the bill there introduced, having been 
referred to the Fish and Game Committee of the 
Legislature, was pigeon holed by the Committee 
and never reported on. That antelope are too 
numerous anywhere is an implication by the people 
standing behind the Nevada bill, which is palpably 
untrue, and the statement of the Wyoming Game 
Warden that buck antelope kill the young is a reason 
advanced to promote vicious legislation by a man 
who has not informed himself as to known facts. 

If the sportsman public rejoices in the good sense 
of the Nevada Legislature they may also regret the 
attitude of the Wyoming Game Warden. 


SCIENTISTS DISCOVER RARE FISH 

D EEP in the seclusion of the Long Beach Labora- 

tory, on the coast of California, with nothing 
but the murmur of the ocean to disturb their opera- 
tions, Will F. Thompson and Elmer Higgins, well- 
known fish experts, have been busy identifying 
specimens of various fishes secured by the new 
patrol boat “Albacore,” which is making a scientific 
investigation of the Southern California fisheries. 
For example, one rare fish which recently came into 
the laboratory was a specimen of Tetragonurus 
cuvieri Risso, which these experts termed “The 
Squarehead” for lack of a better name. This fish 
was found near Catalina, and is, according to re- 
ports, the first of its kind found in North Pacific 
waters. Although we hear this species mentioned as 
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a rare fish existing in the Mediterranean by the 
naturalist Rondelet as early as 1554, and although 
since that time it has been taken several times in 
the Mediterranean and near the Madeira Islands, 
yet never before has it been caught off the western 
coast of North America. * In her finely meshed nets, 
the “Albacore” has taken a specimen of Styloph- 
thalmus paradoxus, a native of the Indian Ocean, 
also a member of the genus Trachypterus (king of 
the salmon), which is supposedly very rare. Nor 
did the Exonautes rondeletii, a kind of flying fish, 
formerly found only in tropical seas, escape the 
Albacore’s nets. She also obtained from the deep a 
species of sandcrab hitherto confined solely to Mexi- 
can waters. 


NATURE CAMOUFLAGES SIERRA GROUSE 
O UR war camouflage was based upon the theories 

of an American birdlover, who studied the 
mathematics of color patterns of birds like the Sierra 
Grouse. This scientist offered his discoveries as a 
contribution to the Allies to insure the protection 
of both the men fighting on land and the vessels 
trying to escape submarines in the water. He 
showed that the concealing coloration of birds nearly 
always consisted of broken color patterns. Reason- 
ing from this, he demonstrated that solid colors, like 
the battleship grey, were, after all, not the most 
protective. He proved from the mathematics of 
bird color-patterns that certain angular areas, tinted 
with different hues, tended to confuse the enemy’s 
eye more than the old method. The camouflage that 
resulted in saving thousands of lives and tens of 
thousands of tons of foodstuffs, vital to our winning 
the war, was, therefore, a by-product of bird study. 


UNIFORM LAW FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS 

PERHAPS migratory birds will never again be 

seen in such vast flocks as when the early set- 
tlers pushed their way westward, but specialists of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture believe their numbers are now in- 
creasing year by year. Widespread interest in their 
preservation, prompted by American sportsmen who 
saw the birds would be exterminated by unchecked 
destruction, is thought well justified when it is con- 
sidered that the birds’ food and economic value 
amounts to many millions of dollars annually. 
Growth of sentiment for the conservation of so valu- 
able a resource by preventing destruction, through 
spring shooting, of game birds and by other protec- 
tive measures, has been notable in the last half 
century. 

In 1900 only nine States had laws prohibiting all- 
spring shooting, while in 1918 there were thirty-one. 
Only three States now afford no legal protection. 
The original Migratory Bird Law Bill was written 
and introduced in Congress by George Shiras III. 
This bill was laid over, but the subject, however, 
was kept before Congress almost continuously by 
FOREST AND STREAM and its readers, who were con- 
cerned in the great work for the sportsman of the 
future. The Legislatures of fourteen states ap- 
proved the bill and over 8,000 letters were received 
in this office endorsing the movement. 

This Federal statute merely conferred on the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture the power to fix closed 
seasons during which it would be unlawful to capture 
or kill migratory birds. This law did not provide for 
effective enforcement, but it exerted a wonderful 
influence upon the public mind, and its passage laid 
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the real foundation for more adequate protection. 
Fully 95 per cent of the sportsmen abided by the 
regulations established under this law and refrained ._ 
from shooting during the closed seasons. The result ~ 

was almost instantaneous. Waterfowl and other 

migratory game birds showed at once a marked in- 

crease in numbers. At a recent dinner held here 

in New York, Dr. George Bird Grinnell, the first 

advocate of the non-sale of game, in discussing hunt- 

ing conditions in the past and for the future, pre- 

dicted that the sportsman of the future, fifty years . 
from now, will have better shooting than their great- 

grandfathers ever knew. 


LEONARD HULIT’S FISHING STORIES 
MB. LEONARD HULIT, whose delightful articles 
on fishing with a boy and the rejuvenation of 
angling are now appearing in FOREST AND STREAM, 
has this to say in regard to them: arlene 
“In writing these sketches I make no claim to 
literary accomplishment. I try to write simply of 
the fishes as I have found them in more than forty 
years of pleasant endeavor. To me the pond and 
brookside have ever been sacred places, while their 
inhabitants hold a tender spot in my mental vision. 
“The boy Matt in these stories is, or was, a real 
character. Should these sketches fall into the hands 
of those living in the section where the scene is laid, 
they will readily recognize him, and, I feel, will 
grant I have sketched him true to life. He died 
many years ago while still in his vigor—a victim 
of pneumonia, contracted while on a trapping excur- 
sion. Mr. Woodhull also was taken from actual life. 
He fished much with the boy and became greatly at- 
tached to him, and I think each were benefitted by 
the other. When I first became acquainted with him 
he was in most delicate health, but his trips through 
the country restored him to full vigor. What finally 
became of him I never knew, nor do I know if he is 
still living. Aunt Mary lived to be more than eighty 
and died in the cottage where we first met her. If 
these sketches should prove of help to the amateur 
or give a pleasant hour to the past master of angling 
I shall be content.” 


A SCHOOL FOR BIRD STUDY 
At Amston, on a great tract of several square 
miles of sightly country in eastern Connecticut, 
diversified by hills, ponds, streams, and a large lake, 
by the courtesy of the owner, Mr. Charles M. Ams, 
of New York City, The National Association of 
Audubon Societies has its Experimental Station in 
wild bird culture and game farming. It is in gen- 
eral charge of Herbert K. Job, the well-known or- 
nithologist and author, with assistants, including 
Robert K. McPhail, formerly game-keeper to the 
King of England at Windsor Castle. 

This tract has been made a Wild Life Sanctuary 
and State Game Preserve, and it abounds in bird 
life, over one hundred species having been observed 
in summer, without the migrants. It is the plan of 
the association to make Amston a choice resort for 
lovers of birds and nature, where such can study 
and enjoy them amid uncommonly favorable sur- 
roundings with congenial persons of like interests. 

With this end in view a summer school has been 
established with courses in applied ornithology, con- 
ducted by Mr. Job, with lectures by visiting special- 
ists, and demonstrations in game propagation, trap- 
ping of vermin, and other practical work. 
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THE VARIATIONS IN BIRDS’ EGGS 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN BIRDS’ EGGS AS TO FORM, COLOR AND NUMBER IN 
CLUTCH ARE BUT PHASES IN THE EXPRESSION OF UNIVERSAL, BIOLOGICAL LAWS 


T this season our native birds, in 
response to the instinct of repro- 
duction are preparing to build 
their nests and, after a period of incu- 
bation, to produce the first brood of 


spring. Already several species of owls, © 


and some of the hawks, have finished 
their parental duties, and are now bring- 
ing food to half-grown fledglings; and 
even the bluebirds and song sparrows 
and other small birds are carrying nest- 
ing materials to the chosen sites in an- 
ticipation of the coming set of eges. 

“Birds-egging,” as our British friends 
call the custom of gathering the ex- 
quisite shells that have thrilled so many 
ardent young naturalists in years gone 
by, is a hobby which boys are no longer 
encouraged to ride. For generations be- 
fore the present, however, how many 
youngsters have risen at peep o’dawn of 
a spring day to raid some tempting nest 
ere the sun should bring forth the con- 
serving power of public sentiment! Who 
has not duplicated the direful experience 
of Tom Brown (or was it one of his 
equally incorrigible cronies?) who 
smashed the addled kestrel egg in his 
mouth when he adopted this delicate 
means of bringing it safely from the nest 
to the ground? And who of us, alas, has 
not seen his cabinet of blown shells, which 
had been assembled with such zeal and 
tenderness, consigned gradually to dust, 
bugs, mice, and oblivion, unless perchance 
a small brother or a local museum gave 
him the opportunity of unloading a half- 
troubled conscience and the remains of 
a collection—of which the recipient ac- 
cepted only the latter? 

For those who have carried their love 
of birds’ eggs into manhood, and who, 
after carefully choosing their field, have 
made the collecting of nests and eggs 
only one phase of their study of life his- 
tory and other branches of ornithology, 
there is of course, a happier prospect. 
Much scientific work of a high order has 
been accomplished by naturalists of this 
type, Major Bendire’s “Life Histories of 
North American Birds” being an excel- 
lent example of a standard book prepared 
by a man who was an odlogist or student 
of eggs. The most useful of egg collec- 
tions have been, as a rule, those of pri- 
vate enthusiasts, for the field of biological 
science is so large, and the distractions 
of the staff of a natural history museum 
so many, that the greater number of 
birds’ eggs in public museums are kept in 
safe but more or less unprofitable stor- 
age. Duplicating, to a large extent, simi- 
lar material elsewhere, the average mu- 


By ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


HE Natural History Depart- 

ment has been for nearly half 
a century a clearing-house for in- 
formation of interest to all. Our 
readers are invited to send any 
questions that come under the head 
of this department to Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, in care of FOREST 
AND STREAM. Mr. Murphy, who is 
Curator of the Department of Na- 
tural Science in the Brooklyn 
Museum, will answer through these 
columns.—[ EDITORS. ] 


seum collection of eggs unfortunately ac- 
complishes no dynamic purpose in the 
advance of science. 

There has recently been founded at 
Santa Barbara, California, the “Museum 
of Comparative Odlogy,” an institution 
dedicated solely to the preservation and 
study of birds’ eggs and nests. This 
seems an eminently proper step. Freed 
from the rivalry of other branches of 
zoology, the officers of such a museum 
may hope eventually to accumulate the 
first truly representative collection of 
eggs from all parts of the world. I 
should like to see the major part of all 
the really valuable egg material in the 
country go to such a centralized, special 
museum, instead of being scattered as it 
is now. The museum might then become 
a clearing house of whatever scientific in- 
formation may be derived from the study 
of eggs and nests, and a laboratory where 
students of odlogy might engage in seri- 
ous research. It would do much toward 
discouraging general and haphazard col- 
lecting, and would educate naturalists to 
see the greater desirability of collecting 
toward the perfection of this special mu- 
seum. 


ROBABLY everyone who has looked 
at birds’ eggs, whether in the nests, 
or in the cases of museums, has 

noted their great variation. Some are 
plain-colored, others daubed and splashed 
with many pigments; some are laid in 
sets of two or three, while other sets may 
contain half a score; but how many per- 
sons have even guessed that the vast 
range in the number, form, and color of 
eggs is governed by definite laws, and 
that each character is the product of 
definite circumstances? Yet this is the 
truth of the matter, and during the last 
half century many of the laws governing 
these characters have been discovered. 
The significance of the number of eggs 


in a clutch is perhaps the most obscure 
of the three kinds of variations. The 
number ranges from one to as many as 
twenty, and with some exceptions birds 
of closely related species lay approxi- 
mately the same number of eggs. Con- 
sidering all birds as a group, and ignor- 
ing a few specific aberrations, the rule 
may be deduced that the ratio of the 
number of eggs varies in direct propor- 
tion to the likelihood of their destruction 
by natural agencies. Thus most ter- 
restrial nesters, such as the grouse and 
water fowl, lay a large number of eggs, 
and it is evident that both eggs and 
young of these birds are much more lia- 
ble to destruction by natural enemies 
than the eggs or young of tree-dwelling 
species. But, on the other hand, the 
members of the large order of shore 
birds, for example the snipes and plover, 
lay sets of not more than four or five 
eggs although they, too, nest upon the 
ground. It is not improbable, however, 
that owing to their environment, young 
shore birds are less often molested by 
hawks and small carnivorous mammals 
than the grouse, and moreover, they sel- 
dom fall a prey to predacious fish and 
turtles which accounts for the loss of so 
many wild ducks in the early post-natal 
stages. The fecundity of a bird is not 
indicated by the number of eggs in a 
clutch, for the ovaries contain a large 
number of partly formed eggs which or- 
dinarily become developed only when 
the first set is destroyed. A few para- 
sitic species, such as the cowbird, oc- 
casionally deposit in the nests of other 
birds as many as forty or fifty eggs in 
a season, but since the cowbird is poly- 
androus, such unusual production may 
be caused by the extraordinary stimula- 
tion of the ovaries. 


ORM in eggs includes two attributes 


—shape and size. The significance 

of shape is twofold; in the lower 
forms it possibly denotes to a certain 
extent the status of the bird in the ani- 
mal kingdom, that is, its relative proxim- 
ity to reptilian forms from which all 
birds have presumably evolved. The 
grebes, which are rather low in the class, 
lay peculiar eggs in that both ends are 
nearly alike, presenting a biconical ap- 
pearance not unlike the eggs of certain 
reptiles. But the relation of the shape 
of the egg to the character of the nest 
has a far more obvious meaning, and is 
indeed one of Nature’s most beautiful 
examples of special adaptation for pro- 
tective purposes. The most familiar 
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kind of egg is the oval type, but to this 
shape there are many exceptions. The 
eggs of snipes and plover are distinctly 
conical, and, lying in the nest with their 
points inward, can be easily covered by 
the small-bodied parent. Auks and 
murres lay their eggs on narrow ledges 
or shelvings of steep cliffs, and, remarka- 
bly enough, the eggs of these birds are 
long and pyriform, and often attenuate 
in a sensibly concave curve toward the 
smaller end. Hence, when moved sud- 
denly as the brooding bird leaves the 
ledge, the egg describes a circle about 
its apex instead of rolling into the sea. 
Birds which for the most part build their 
nests in holes in trees or similar places, 
produce eggs that are nearly spherical. 
Such birds are the owls and Wwoodpeck- 
ers, whose eggs cannot possibly fall out 


of the nest, and which, owing to their | 


rounded outline, occupy little space in 
the bowl-shaped cavity. 

As might be expected, size in eggs de- 
pends primarily upon the size of the 
bird. 
the number of eggs in the normal cluteh; 
the eggs of a bob-white, which may num- 
ber as many as sixteen, or even more, are 


It also depends somewhat upon |; 
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ITH regard to the coloration of 
eggs, a multiplicity of exceptions 
prevents the framing of universal 

laws. Certain facts, however, do hold 
fairly constant. The eggs of nearly all 
birds that lay in holes are white, and 
it should be noted that in such cases 
markings would be of no protective value. 
Owls, woodpeckers, and swifts all demon- 
strate this rule. The eggs of birds which 
lay on the ground are often so marked 
that they are inconspicuous. The eggs 
of the whip-poor-will blend into indis- 
tinctness among the fallen leaves and 
this principle is still more strikingly il- 
lustrated by the eggs of snipes, gulls and 
terns, for so closely do these resemble the 
pebbles among which they are laid that 
it is very difficult to distinguish them. 


smaller than those of the less prolific ZB aa 


woodcock. 
of size is the condition of the young birds 


when first hatched. Precocial birds, or & 


species in which the young are ready to 
leave the nest at birth, are hatched from 
relatively larger eggs than altricial or 
nest-reared species. Thus the eggs of 


the robin and song sparrow are propor- } 


tionately smaller than those of the 
spotted sandpiper. 


a slight depression in the ground, and 
when hatched they are covered with down 
and ready to run about immediately. 


But the principle indicator g 


The young robins ™ 
and sparrows, which are hatched naked “,_ 
and helpless, are reared in a well con- | 
structed nest. Young sandpipers, on the | 
contrary, never know a nest other than | 





The nest of a precocial bird 
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Individual variation in the color of 
eggs is astonishingly great, and may be 
due to a number of physiological reasons. 
A bird in the prime of health and ma- 
turity usually lays eggs that are more 
profusely marked than those of a young 
or very old bird. The pigment is nor-° 
mally deposited more heavily upon the 
large end of the egg, and this has been 
shown by actual observation to be the 
end which passes first down the oviduct. 
Occasionally, through accident, the posi- 
tion may become reversed, and the heav- 
ier deposition made upon the smaller 
end. This phenomenon occurs with par- 
ticular frequency among the hawks. 

Many kinds of birds illustrate extreme 
individual variation in the color and 
shape of their eggs. Among most species 
of tube-nosed sea-birds, including the 
petrels and albatrosses, the form of the 
single eggs are so variable that it is im- 
possible to describe their: specific ehar- 
acters beyond stating that they are white, 
and giving their approximate dimen- 
sional limits. Eggs of crows and jays, 
among the higher birds, are apt to be 
very variable in color. Mr. W. L. Daw- 
son, Director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Odlogy, found that a large ser- 
ies of eggs of a certain jay which in- 
habits one of the islands off the Cali- 
fornia coast exhibited remarkably little 
variation, whereas those of its most 


| closely related neighbor on the mainland 


were extraordinarily variable. He there- 


# fore came to the interesting conclusion 


that the island sub-species of jay had 
descended from not more than a single 
pair of the mainland birds, and that the 
unusual similarity of all the island eggs 
was due to a genuine “family likeness.” 
Chance, therefore, plays but an unimpor- 


. tant part in the wide diversity of eggs, 


and all their characteristics are but 
different phases of the expression of uni- 
versal, determinate, biological laws, 


PLANT LICE AND SCALE INSECTS 


NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TINY DEPREDATORS OF GARDEN AND OR- 
CHARD WHICH HAVE HELD THE ATTENTION OF ENTOMOLOGISTS FOR SO MANY YEARS 





LANT lice are found every year on 

almost any kind of plant, but last 
year they were unusually numerous, 
and accordingly did more or less serious 
injury. Potatoes, of all the crops, seemed 
to suffer more severely than any other 
plant. Numerous lice infested the under 
side of the leaves and tender stalks of 
the potato vines, from which they sucked 
the juices. The amount of sap extracted 
by the lice was more than the plants 
could stand, and in a short time the vines 
dried up before the tubers were full 
grown, which lessened the value of the 
crop considerably. 

Plant lice are sucking insects; they do 
not chew the leaves, as potato bugs or 
caterpillars do, but feed only on the 
liquid which they draw from a puncture. 
No matter how much poison may have 
been put on the leaves, it will scarcely 
affect them, for any poison, whether 
liquid or powder, would have to come into 
direct contact with each individual. 


By R. C. M. 


The worst enemy of plant lice is a 
minute parasitic wasp. Last- summer 
numerous dead plant lice, parasitized by 
this wasp could be seen on the leaves 
and stems of vegetables throughout the 
northeastern states. Their bodies had 
become inflated and hardened, and the 
color had changed from green or reddish 
to a yellowish gray. Such dead plant 
lice are often mistaken for insect eggs 
and are destroyed, but they should rather 
be left undisturbed for the larva of the 
useful parasitic wasp feeds inside the 
dead body of the louse. 

Plant lice multiply more rapidly than 
perhaps any other insects. The first 
plant lice, called stem-mothers are wing- 
less, and appear when the leaf buds begin 
to show. They begin feeding and for 
several days give birth to about eight or 
ten young each day. In ten or twelve 
days the young are full grown, and also 
start to reproduce young. This repro- 
duction, when it once begins, is in the 












nature of a continuous performance, and 
by the time the leaves are fully formed, 
the surfaces are covered by plant lice; 
so, instead of unfolding and reaching 
full size, they are curled, crippled and 
often discolored. After the second gen- 
eration of plant lice there will be more 
individuals than a tree or plant can 
maintain; therefore in the third and 
later generations some of the individuals 
are wingless and others have wings. The 
latter fly to other trees and plants on 
which they start new colonies. All the 
plant lice including the stem-mothers are 
sexless, and reproduce young without 
the co-operation of the male. The repro- 
duction continues until the end of the 
season, but the last generation consists 
only of males and females. A union of 
these produces minute eggs from which 
in spring the sexless stem-mothers 
emerge. The habits of the numerous 
kinds of plant lice vary. Some live on 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 308) 














FOUR KINKS 
I“ you should happen to lose your bee’s 
wax, fall back on the butt end of the 
old reliable candle to grease your thread 
’ for sewing. 
* * * 

Emery cloth should always be around 
your house, tent or pack. I have several 
times put a shaving edge on my razor 
by using a piece tacked on a board for 
a strop. Emery cloth is good for scour- 
ing aluminum ware, steel camp tools and 
knives. 

K * * 

‘A good way to dry a sweater after 
washing is to lay it on a piece of mos- 
quito netting stretched between supports. 
This allows the air to circulate all 
through it and drys it quickly, with- 
out stretching. 

* * 

Before crawling in your tent at night 
reach a stick in and pound the ground. 
This will scare the snakes away. They 
like to travel around on hot, clear nights. 
I have never met one on dewy nights— 
they object to getting their feet wet. 
JIM FERGUSON. 


A HANDY SEWING OUTFIT 


METAL shaving stick container can 

be made to serve a useful purpose 
by making it the receptacle of a compact 
little sewing kit for the outdoorsman. 
Inside place a spool made over, as shown 
in cut, by burning or boring out the 
hole, which runs through the spool, to a 
larger diameter and insert corks in the 
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Container and spool 


ends. Pins can be nicely kept in one 
end by pushing them through the cork 
until their heads are flush with the top 
and in like manner needles can be kept 
in the cork at the other end, which should 
be pushed a little farther into the hole 








so the eyes of the needles will sink be- 
low the rim. Around the spool wind 
whatever thread is needed. Strong, 
black thread for buttons and khaki-col- 
ored thread for mending, as that color is 
the predominant one for outdoor clothes 
nowadays. Those who have been incon- 
venienced on the trail through the loss 
of a button or by having a rent torn in 
coat or trousers will appreciate what it 
would have meant to have had just such 
a little outfit along with which the miss- 
ing button could have been supplied or 
the torn place patched. The old proverb 
ahout the stitch in time is a good one 
to remember when contemplating a trip 
away from the conveniences of civiliza- 
tion. J. P. H., New Jersey. 


W E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 


better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 


and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks amd trail-tested 
contrivances.—|[ EDITORS. ] 





COOLNESS IN WING SHOOTING 


Ce ESS is an important quality of 
the mind in wing shooting. It is a 
matter of temperament, but it can be 
sometimes acquired. A French writer 
says: “After the bird rises take a pinch 
of snuff before you shoot.” SENECA. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD 


BLINDS FOR BAY SHOOTING 
93 shor or bough houses should be 

built on the shooting grounds before 
the season commences, as birds will avoid 
any new structure after they arrive. 
They may be made of logs, brush, grass, 
cornstalks, etc., and should completely 
conceal the hunter. A box sunk in the 
sand is the most killing device. The box 
should be long enough to allow the gun- 
ner to lie in it comfortably, and its width 
should be several inches in excess of the 
breadth of his shoulders. From 10 to 15 
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inches will be of sufficient depth. It 
should be made of %-inch stuff, calked 
and pitched on the outside and in, thus 
making it thoroughly watertight. At one 
end, near the top, an iron staple should 
be clinched, to which a %-inch rope of 
about 7 feet in length should be fastened. 
This will be found useful in towing the 
box behind a skiff, or for dragging it 
over the sand. Other blinds are easily 
constructed out of cedar boughs, cut 
about four feet in length, stuck in the 
sand or mud. They can also be made, 
when the wind is not blowing too hard, 
out of long reeds cut on the marsh. 
Painted canvas screens, hinged so as to 
fold up, have been used, and one of Long 
Island’s famous gunners once used an 
umbrella painted green. The fact is, it 
depends very much upon the place, and, 
moreover, on the conditions of wind and 
weather where to stool. While a vast 
number of birds in their autumnal flight 
follow the irregularities of the coast 
there are countless numbers who make 
their migration far to sea, or take short 
cuts over the mainland. Those passing 
to sea only touch at the projecting points, 
and are consequently tame, while those 
who have run the gauntlet of an even 
shore or beach aré wild, and less likely 
to stool. All these things must be taken 
into account, and the wilder the birds the 
better you must be hid. Sometimes it is 
impossible or inconvenient to construct a 
box such as described, or find suitable 
stuff to build a blind; then a rubber 
blanket can be spread on the marsh, and 
a few sedge bushes or heaps of seaweed 
placed around you. 

BAYMAN. 


= 


Cross-section of spool 


TO KEEP WORMS FRESH 


N ForEST AND STREAM for April I read 

an item on “Canned Worms for Bait.” 
I have always kept worms in the same 
way only I get a pound of Indian or 
corn meal and put it in the can. If left 
there for a day or two the worms mul- 
tiply and grow in a surprising manner 
and keep fresh and lively. 

Patsy TREMONT, New York. 
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ANOTHER USE FOR THE OFFICE 
CLIP 
. HE little clip, so universally used in 
all business offices, can be made to 
help out in another way and bring 
satisfaction to the angler as well as to 
the closed up man in the office. Instead of 
using it to fasten papers together, put a 
few in your pocket the next time you go 
fishing and fasten one on your line at the 
place you want your floating bobber to be. 
Pull the stem out of the bobber so as 
to allow it to move freely up and down 
the line. When casting, the bobber will 
fly to the end of the line near the sinker, 
thereby improving the cast, and when it 
strikes the water the bobber will float 
and the weight will sink, pulling the hook 
and bait down with it. The line will run 
through the bobber until the little chip 
strikes it and keeps it from going any 
farther. The diagram shows the way it 
works. There is hardly any strain on 
a bobber as the resistance it offers to 
the water is so small that as soon as the 
fish grabs the bait and swims away the 
little bobber gives right up and sinks, 
so the clip will be strong enough to 
bold it in place. 





The way to attach clip 


In this way you will have the re- 
quired amount of line beneath the wa- 
ter and the sinker will hold the bobber 
firmly against the clip on the line. Try 


it sometime and you will have another 
use for the already proficient little clip. 
N. H. R., Mass. 
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A SOUNDING LEAD 


T is often desirable, before fishing a 

likely place in lake or pool, to deter- 
mine the depth of the water so as to 
adjust your tackle to the proper length. 

By using the little device, shown in 
cut, this can be conveniently and readily 
done. Into a lead weight insert a piece 
of spring wire doubled into a loop and 
another wire formed into a hook. Press 
the hook back through the loop and en- 
gage your fishhook, with line attached, 
in the manner shown. The spring wire 





The method used to attach hook 


hook will hold it firmly and you can lower 
away with perfect confidence. The little 
testing device doesn’t take up much room 
in your tackle box. No doubt you have 
often wished for just such a contrivance 
when the stone you tied on your line for 
sounding purposes had slipped off or 
your fingers had become numbed on a 
cold day while tying it on. Anything 
that will save tying is a step in the 
right direction anyway, as knots are 
tough propositions at best. 

Often while fishing through the ice in 
winter much of your line has been wasted 
by having to cut away a frozen knot, 
whereas if you had had the little 
lead weight here pictured it would have 
been a simple matter to have attached it 
to your line and have sounded the depth 
of the water through the hole you had 
cut in the ice. 

Repwoop, Alaska. 


FAIR WEATHER INDICATIONS 


[= at night there are few stars, and 
those very bright and sparkling in a 
pale, steely sky. If swallows fly high. If 
just before sunrise the sky is a dull gray 
and the sun rises clear, gradually dis- 
persing the vapors. If, after a rainy 
day, the sunset sky is suffused with a 
magnificent streak of crimson (not cop- 
per color). If there is a rainbow at 
night. If there are mists at evening 








over low-lying ground or near a river. 
If a mist in the morning clears off as 
the sun gets higher. If there is a heavy 
dew in the evening. If, after a rain, 
drops on twigs fall and the branches dry 
quickly. These are all signs of fair 
weather. 

Of course, Mother. Nature sometimes 
exercises her prerogative and, changes 
her mind very suddenly, but'on the 
whole she is governed by fundamental 
laws and the above conditions will hold 
true when you are trying to figure out 
such a subtle thing as weather indica- 
tions. 

W. R. J., Okla. 


A PEG FOR YOUR FLY RODS 
a are a great many ways to hang 

a fly rod, but like a number of other 
things, the best is the simplest. Take 
a clothes-pin, the regular, old-fashioned 
kind, and cut notches along the crotch, as 
shown in cut. Bore a hole in the place 
from which you want your rods to hang 
and drive the pin in the hole head on. 
Engage the tips of your rods in the 
notches and you have mastered the kink. 





The clothes-pin peg 


An ordinary sized clothes-pin will ac- 
commodate four rods in this manner. It 
is a much better plan to hang your rods 
in this way than to lay them horizontally 
across pegs as the weight of the rod 
hanging perpendicularly keeps it straight 
and true and prevents it from warping. 
G. G., New Jersey. 
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A RESPONSIVE SOLITUDE 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
N° far south of Columbus lies a hilly 

country of great scenic beauty as 
well: as’ of ‘geological. botanical, and his- 
tori¢al interest. In that: tegion* there is 
a rocky canyon that is particularly de- 
lightful. “-It is:‘several ‘miles long, and 
is’ joined“at its center by a'similar can- 
yon coming frem the north, the two 
forming ‘a letter T. e 
*“It' 4s said that the Indians rallied to 
théeir’main settlements at old Chilicothe 
down this east and west trail. Some of 
the tales told of these gatherings may 
seem legendary, but there can be: ‘no 
doubt that the red man, following this 
path, never lost his way, for the needle 
of his compass was set by infallible Na- 
ture, and his route-map, cut deep in the 
rock, had a working scale of one foot to 
the foot. , 5 ; 

But the red Indian was not the first 
being whose gaze swept over these 
weathered walls. A still more primitive 
man once found here “a place where to 
lay his head.” The walls themselves 
bear evidence that he found such shel- 
ter, for in many places the disintegra- 
tion of the rock by moisture and expo- 
sure has left caves and galleries, where 
doubtless the wild creatures and even 
man found a refuge. 

A certain one of these caves is just 
large enough to serve as the abode of 
a young prehistoric man and his mate. 
In stones one can find history as well as 
sermons, and the approach to this little 
cave shows the depressions worn by the 
very feet and hands of the young couple 
as they climbed to their vaulted niche. 

I can picture them now, as he returned 
from his search for food, and threw him- 
self on a pelt and watched his fire and 
the wavering shadows of his mate on 
floor and wall. 

Let us trust their lives were happy 
—and why not? Primitive life had its 
shortcomings and limitations, but it had 
its primitive virtues as well; and love, 
friendship, faith and truth were not un- 
known qualities even among those who 
chipped the flint and sharpened the bone. 

Perhaps our pair lived long enough to 
wear deeper those handholds and foot- 
holds which helped so nicely, by their po- 
sitions to co-ordinate the movements of 
the climber’s body during the ascent to 
the cave. I wish we could hear the full 
story of their lives. Perhaps we then 
might change our feeling of pity for one 
of admiration, that such as these, with 
so little, could in such large measure par- 
take of God’s grace. 

The formation in this region is_ pre- 
glacial, and salamanders and other ar- 
chaic forms of life live in the golden 
brook that picks its way between the 
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LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


wall on the north and the wall on the 
south. The banks of this brook are the 
haunts of birch and hemlock, and near 
them the moccasin flower. On _ the 
higher reaches of the sunny sides the 
arbutus trails its bronze-green clinging 
span, and fills the air with its sweet 
breath of early spring. 

I love to sit on the sun-drenched edge 
of the wide gap, and trace its rocky 
walls to where they end in portals, 
through which are seen the vistas be- 
yond. In vagrant fancy I project what 
of me is sentient among the shaded pur- 
ple and blue mysteries which line the 
terrestrial bowl to where its rim sus- 
tains the vaulted sky. 

All is still; even the buzzards, on 
slanting: and steady wings, sail by with- 
out a sound; the only evidence that they 
mark and note is their fixed gaze, which 
ever turns toward the intruder as they 
pass by in unhurried curves. 

I love to couch on the bank of the 
friendly stream, to inhale the spicy odors 
of the forest, and gaze on the bright 
stars as they pass the spaces between 
the hemlock fronds; meanwhile the 
whippoorwills voice their plaint in 
measured cadence, until they begin to 
sense the coming of day—then the song 
becomes more hurried and less articu- 
late, finally ceasing as if exercised when 
the bright sword of dawn is uplifted in 
the eastern sky. 

FRANK LOUIS STILLMAN, Ohio. 


A 


TROUT AND A FEW KINKS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

F course, we have to have Forest 

AND STREAM and after reading it we 
send it to a good old sportsman who lives 
all alone beside a mountain lake in Mons 
County. This lake is one of the most 
beautiful in the Sierras. It lies 7,100 feet 
above sea level and contains some splen- 
did cutthroat trout. 

Over in that country last fall Mrs. 
Warner killed a 4-pound trout and I got 
several from 4 to 7 pounds. The seven 
pounder was a really big trout, being 
29% inches long, but, alas, thin. These 
cutthroat trout are far and away the best 
flavored firesh water trout I have ever 
tasted. I saw Chas. Strock, of Los An- 
geles, take a six-pound trout on a fly and 
in a few moments he had hooked another 
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_ eyes. 
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one, quite near the boat and at about 
the same time took a mud hen, and got 
away with it, too. 

In a recent FOREST AND STREAM I noted 
some “kinks” for keeping shoemaker’s 
wax in condition for fly tying, while it 
might interest the writer to learn that 
that wax comes in winter and summer 
grades. I would like to ask why use 
greasy stuff for fly tying? It sticks, but 
spoils the silks. 

For nearly twenty years I have used 
a recipe from “American Game Fishes,” 
page 456, and the original batch of wax, 
kept only in a tin box, is still good and 
workable: “One pound clean white resin, 
when melted over slow fire, add four 
ounces diachylon and stir until thor- 
oughtly incorporated then. add two 
ounces Bergundy pitch. Pour into dish 
of cold water and pull until cold; the 
more it is pulled the whiter it gets.” 
About one-quarter of this recipe will be 
enough for an amateur for life. 

‘Here is a real kink: put a little ball 
of the wax on a small stick; you will 
then have a handle and keep your hands 
from sticking to silk and feathers; also 
you can stick the handle into something 
to hold the wax out of dust, feathers, 
etc., when not being applied to thread. 

Another kink: hold one end of tying 
silk between teeth so it will not kink and 
break while applying wax. 

FRANCIS G. WARNER, California. 


CATCHING FROGS WITH A LIGHT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just read the article, “The 

Humble Frog,” and I notice the writ- 
er says the best way to hunt him is with 
a .22 rifle. The best way I think is 
with a bright flashlight at night, the 
darker the better. 

I use a Delta box with two No. 6 dry 
batteries. I had a bag made to fit box 
to carry on shoulder and the lamp has a 
long cord, which gives a very bright 
light. Go to a pond or creek and walk 
very slowly along the edge of the water, 
playing light from ten to twenty feet 
ahead and the first thing you will see 
will be two bright red balls shining. Be 
sure to keep light on him all the while, 
but keep walking and put light into his 
Take your other hand and reach- 
ing above and back of him (very easy) 
just make a quick grab in the small of 
his back and Mr. Frog is yours. 

I also carry a small sack over shoulders 
to put the frogs in and, of course, they 
are not hurt at all. I went out quite a 
number of times last summer and would 
always catch from ten to twenty-five 
each time. I would only stay out a few 
hours. There is no use to go when the 
moon is shining bright, because Mr. 
Frog will see you first and get away. 
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I have tried lots of times to see how 
close I could put the light on the frog, 
especially a small one, before he would 
move. Sometimes I could touch him 
with the light before he would jump. 

After a little practice you will catch 
practically all of them. 

S. W. JONES, Tennessee. 


THE KNOTLESS GUT LEADER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ILL you kindly give me all the 
available data on the manufac- 
ture of the “knotless gut” lead- 
er? There are several brands, I believe, 
such as the “Joe Welch,” the “Telarana 
Nova,” and what is called “Japan Gut.” 
I have heard assertions made that 
these are none of them (silk worm gut), 


yet I have a hazy recollection of reading: 


something to the effect that they were. 

I will appreciate all the information 
you can conyeniently furnish as to the 
methods of manufacture, relative 
strength, and. general comparison to the 
standard tied gut leader. 

FOREST. AND. STREAM continues to ar- 
rive on schedule and is enjoyed as much 
as ever. 

J. H. Howet., California. 

This material has. been imported from 
Japan for some time under various 
trade names.. Robinson & Company, of 
Glascow, Scotland, makes up a grade 
known as “Telarana Nova,” the agent in 
this country being Mr. Joe Welch, of 
Pasadena, Calif. It is also known under 
the name of “Scotia Gut,” as well as 
“Japanese Gut.” 

Recently the Government analyzed 
this product for the purpose of deter- 
mining the basic materials, with a view 


of establishing a duty, and as I under- - 


stand it, the appraisers now recognize it 
as 78 per cent raw silk, coated with a 
shellac like solution that protects it the 
same as in the manufacture of enamel 
lines. The quality is determined by the 
number of coats thereon, the cheaper 
grades having four coats, and the better 
grades or higher quality having as high 
as nine and ten. There is absolutely not 
a vestige of silk worm gut in it. The 
initial strength is much greater than the 
gut and has the advantage of running 
more uniform in its tensile qualities. 

Some of the higher grades, that is, 
those with nine and ten coats of the 
solution, are guaranteed to be stiffer 
than the corresponding sizes of gut. 
Those, however, that I have personally 
experimented with do not show this qual- 
ity to equal the leader for the reason 
stated. When thoroughly soaked, it will 
not “lay” a fly as readily as with the 
gut, that soft flabby tendency being the 
objection.—[ EDITORS. } 


A GOOD FISH STORY 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just read with great interest 
the article in your February. number 
by Mr. Leonard Hulit on the “Leopard 


of the Lake.” In my young days, I am 
not very old yet, I lived in the northern 
part of Schleswick-Holstein, Germany. 
On my father’s farm were many. small 
waterholes, about an acre in size. Also 
a small river. These abounded in either 
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the pike or the pickerel, I do not know 
which, but I think they were the former. 

There where two favorite methods of 
catching them: One was with a copper 
wire snare on the end of a pole. While 
the pike was standing almost on the 
surface as described in the aforesaid art- 
icle near the edge of the pond or stream, 
we would sneak up to him and very care- 
fully put the snare over his head and 
pull him out. The other method was 
to shoot the fish with a .22 rifle. 

Speaking about the “bill of fare” for 
his lordship I once caught a fish of about 
12 pounds that had a fish of his own 
kind of about three pounds in his stom- 
ach. This one in turn had one of his 
own kind that was about six inches long 
inside of him. 

All three fish were in fairly good con- 
dition. It certainly proves that the pike 
or pickerel is no respector of persons or 
rather of fish and are truly cannibalistic. 
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midges they hunt so are so tiny that 
one needs quick eyes to note the object 
of their pursuit. 

Next time you come across a clump 
of Oswego Tea on your rambles, bring a 
root home and give it a corner. It will 
stand any sort of hardship and thrive. 
It will do better on good ground. It will 
make a splash of scarlet against the 
fence or shrubbery border. And the 
hummers will flock to it. A root of 
Oswego Tea replanted late in fall even 
will bloom the next spring, or one taken 
in spring will bloom the same summer. 

GEORGE GILBERT, New York. 


A GOOD CANOE COVER 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM enclosing a picture which may 
prove of interest to some of your read- 
ers as I have noticed inquiries in your 
magazine as to keeping the contents of a 


Showing the waterproof silk cover adjusted on a canoe 


It has never been my privilege to catch 
this fish in this country, but many trout 
have fallen to my fly. I am looking for- 
ward to a good season this year. 

W. H. LOVENJEN, Washington. 


HUMMERS AS FLY CATCHERS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

E have plenty of humming birds in 

our yard all season long. Indeed, 
we plant certain flowers just for them. 
As our yard is wired in, it is a great 
resort for birds. The hummers that visit 
us rest on clothes line, twigs and fence- 
wires. So we often observe them when 
they are doing things not ordinarily 
credited to them. 

Early this year we noticed a hummer 
that kept flipping off his perch, into the 
leaves of an apple tree. Curiosity brought 
a glass into play and it was seen that he 
was’ catching flies on the wing, just as 
a kingbird does. Only his flies were tiny 
midges. .This caused us to keep an eye 
on the hummers to note their fly-catching 
propensities and we have found that they 
are at it all the time—will stop in their 
journey between two blossoms to nip a 
small fly whenever opportunity offers. 
Many of their seemingly aimless darts 
here and there are for the purpose of 
catching midges on the’ wing. But the 


canoe dry while paddling in rough water. 

The picture shows a silk waterproof 
cover which I designed and had made. It 
entirely covers a canoe and has egg-like 
cockpits with sleeve which ties around 
waist under an “oily” coat, making it im- 
possible for any water to get into the 
canoe. These covers have stood severest 
tests, as, for instance, loading a canoe 
until about 1% inches of freeboard re- 
mains and then paddling across lakes 
three to five miles wide during a “blow.” 
The waves would wash and stop clear 
over the caanoe, but no water would get 
in. I have used them also in running very 
heavy rapids. In the latter we were al- 
ways careful to arrange the cockpit so 
that we could get clear of it quickly in 
event of hitting a rock, which is the only 
danger the cover will not provide against. 
On rivers and lakes, even during a bad 
“blow” or in deep, heavy rapids, having 
the cockpit sleeve tied with a slip knot 
around waist is not dangerous, as a canoe 
will not upset providing it is properly 
loaded and a correct ballance established. 
I might tell you that on a Hudson’s Bay 
trip we had no fear in crossing bays 
ten miles wide and in two or three cases 
were out of sight of land entirely. The 
cover kept evérything snug and dry. 

W. F. Currie, Toronto. 
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THREE GEESE AT ONE SHOT 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM forwarding to you herewith the 

story of my success in bagging three 
wild Canadian geese at one shot with a 
Winchester repeater. Am enclosing a 
photograph which was taken by flash- 
light the night following. The young 
man at the right of the photograph was 
with me at the time and he can substan- 
tiate my story. He is now in the Ex- 
peditionary Force somewhere in France. 
I feel somewhat backward in sending 
you this story for fear that some of 
your readers might think that I am in- 
clined to be boastful. However, inas- 
much as I so keenly enjoy the stories 
of others which appear in your maga- 
zine, no doubt some of your readers will 
enjoy this one. 

On the 18th day of October some four 
or five years ago “Ace” Porter and my- 
self started out about a half hour -be- 
fore sunrise for a swamp which is situ- 
ated about a mile and a half south of 
Hinsdale, Illinois, which was my home 
at that time. This swamp is about 
three blocks long and about a block 
wide, fringed on the east end with weeds 
and rushes. It is quite a place for ducks 
in the fall of the year, but geese very 
seldom stop there except occasionally in 
the night time. Once in a great while 
geese have been shot in that locality, 
but so seldom that my exploit was al- 
most unbelievable. 

We arrived at the top of a hill over- 
looking the swamp just about sunrise 
and from force of habit we peeped over 
the brow of the hill before walking down 
the slope. Just about the time we ar- 
rived a sudden flurry of snow came from 
almost a clear sky, lasting only a few 
minutes at the most. I remarked to 
Ace that I was sure I spied a flock of 
geese sitting on the edge of the rushes 
on the east side of the swamp, which 
was the side we were approaching. He 
didn’t think so at first, but I finally con- 
vinced him. We then talked over a 
plan of action. It was almost impossi- 
ble to approach the east end without be- 
ing seen. The geese apparently saw us 
at the same time we spied them and 
we had to do some quick thinking. There 
was no time to make a detour to the 
south, which was the only way to get 
within range. However, as I have here- 
tofore stated, it began to snow quite 
heavily and I told Ace that I thought 
the geese would be blinded by it so that 
we could approach quickly without mak- 
ing a detour. So we boldly walked down 
the slope of the hill and then decided 
to separate, he going to the left to the 
edge of a cornfield some rods distant, 
and I walking directly toward the 
geese. We calculated that in this way 
one of us would get a shot at them. I 
crouched as low as I could, but did not 
get down on my hands and knees. Ap- 
parently the geese were watching Ace. 
I could see by their actions that they 
must have had a suspicion that all was 
not well. They were so intent on looking 
in his direction that they took no notice 
of me until I, was within about thirty 
yards of them. They were just begin- 
ning to rise when I took aim at two 
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which seemed closest to me. I could not 
see plainly on account of the sudden 
snowstorm. My first-shot brought three 
tumbling down into the water. My sec- 
ond shot hit another in the rear, but he 
struggled away with about a dozen 
others. Such a clatter and honking you 
never heard in your life. It was snow- 
ing so hard that I decided quickly not 
to bother further about those that got 
away, but put my whole attention on 
the three that dropped. Two were killed 
almost instantly, shot through the neck, 
and the third was only winged. I soon 
put him out of his misery. In the semi- 
light caused by the sudden snowstorm 
they looked as large as elephants lying 
there in the water. I jumped in a small 
boat which we always had on hand and 
brought them to shore. It seemed like 


The three geese, weighing 12, 10, and 8 
pounds, which were killed at one shot 


a dream to me when I gathered them in, 
and it was a long time before either of 
us could come back to normal thinking 
and to realize what a lucky shot it was. 
A. E. Wotr, Washington. 


CONCERNING BROWN TROUT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| SHOULD like to ask the fly-fishing 

readers of your magazine if the com- 
mon eastern brook trout, such as are 
caught in large numbers in the streams 
tributary to Lake Rossignol, Queens 
County, Nova Scotia, are scientifically 
any different fish from the so-called 
“brown” trout which I have ‘noticed 
spoken of in the columns of your period- 
ical from time to time? 

At the mouths of the rivers of Queens 
County, Nova Scotia, we catch what is 
locally known as sea trout. As nearly 
as I can tell from catching many of these 
trout each season for a great many years 
past, as they progress up stream they 
gradually turn a dark golden brown, and 
their spots, which are extremely brilli- 
ant when they leave salt water, fade par- 
tially out. Are these sea trout, “brown” 
trout by the time they reach the head 
waters? The flesh of the large, dark- 
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colored “brown” trout is pink like a sal- 
mon’s, while the flesh of the so-called 
brook trout (which are smaller in size) 
is mostly white, but sometimes showing 
a pinkish cast. 

Isn’t it possible that all these spotted 
trout are really the same fish, but some 
are blondes and some brunettes, with a 
percentage of neutrals? If my supposi- 
tion that the “brown” trout and the 
brook trout are the same fish, is not cor- 
rect, how can the reader account for the 
fact that in the Lake Rossignol district 
the small trout are mostly bright hued 
with brilliant spots, and the large ones, 
which are very numerous, are mostly 
brown with dull spots? 

It seems to be a piscatorial paradox. 
Can you throw any light on the matter? 

PHIL H. Moore, Nova Scotia. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE before me the letter of Mr. 
Phil H. Moore with its most interest- 

ing contents. He is evidently a most 

thoughtful observer of fish and their 
ways in the neighborhood he writes of. 

His concluding sentence, however, “pis- 

catorial paradox” leads us to the very 

meat in the nut to be cracked. Some- 

where among my files of information I 

knew there was something bearing on 

the subject which puzzles our friend and 

I cannot do better than to quote from 

no less an authority than the late Dr. 

G. Browne Goode who wrote of this very 

subject as far back as 1880. “Without 

many specimens to examine, and the 
most careful research made, it is impos- 
sible, if not unsafe, to classify in a de- 
terminate manner the trout of many 
northern waters. Anglers as well as lo- 
cal residents along such streams and 
lakes are and have been for generations 
in confusion over just how to determine 
trout species. In these northern rivers 

there may be as many colorations of a 

‘single species as there are townships 

through which the river runs.” 

Professor Agassiz in considering the 
same subject says: “In streams where 
the current is swift and there is much 
sunlight the colors are bright and the 
body lithe and active whereas the same 
fish going into sluggish, dark waters be- 
come heavy bodied and dark in color.” 

He has also noticed that there was dif- 
ference in color according to the side of 
the stream the fish inhabits. Those on 
the shady side being always the darker, 
and it is his belief that they have the 
power to change their tint at will. 

That the nervous system controls, to 
a great extent, the coloration of many 
kinds of fish appears to have been estab- 
lished by the French scientist M. Pouchet, 
who, by destroying the eye of a trout 
always found that the same side became 
perfectly white within a few weeks. It 
seems to be well established that the 
pink flesh of the Salmon family depends 
on the shrimps and other crustacea on 
which they feed, and the greater abun- 
dance they partake of, the deeper the 
color. Thus it would seem that, despite 
the fact that almost endless study has 
been devoted to the subject, it has re- 
vealed rather a great amount of unex- 
plained fact than a solution to the ques- 
tion involved. 

LEONARD HuLit, New Jersey. 
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CATCHING A BLACK BEAR 
To the Editor of FoREST AND. STREAM: 

ELSON, B. C., is located on the 

Kootenay Lake, and backed by what 
they call the “Crusaders” mountains. 
Up to the top of this high-range Billy 
Sturgeon and myself started one early 
fall day, in search of bear. There are 
more bear killed in this district I think, 
than in any other part of this wonder- 
ful British Columbia country. 

We arrived at the top after climbing 
for about four hours, straight up. The 
city of Nelson, which we could now see 
in the distance, looked like a speck. You 
only have to go a few miles distance 
back to get in the wildest country that 
one would care to see. Every year the 
bear come down and raid the neighbor- 
ing ranches for pigs and calves. After 
going back for some miles we found all 
kinds of bear signs and lots of deer 
tracks. The big mule deer are quite 
plentiful here. 

After eating our lunches we started 
back on the top, which we found to be 
quite level. We hadn’t gone more than 
a mile back when we came to a small 
spring. Billy leaned his gun up against 
a tree with mine and we shed our packs 
to get a drink. We were both flat on 
our stomachs when, hearing a crash in 
the underbrush; some fifty yards away, 
we jumped to our feet and saw a small, 
black bear skooting up the mountain 
side. Before we could get to our guns 
the bear was out of sight, and from the 
way he was going he would probably be 
in the next province by nighttime. This 
was the only bear that we saw that day, 
until we were coming back that night. 
When we were about a mile from the out- 
skirts of the town that evening, and 
when we were thinking that our hunt 
was over for the day, we scared up an- 
other small black bear, and this chap 
was anything but wild. He took a casual 
look at us and started towards the town 
on the trot. He seemed so tame that 
we hated to shoot him. “Let’s chase 
him down to Pete Sarvier’s corral,” says 
Billy, so we spread out and kept him 
in front of us. Mr. Bruin would not let 
us get very close to him but kept on 
going towards the town. Soon we came 
to a wire fence that led to Pete’s corral, 
and this he followed till he came to the 
corral. The gate was open and we soon 
had him in and the gate shut. Now the 
fun began. The neighboring ranchers 
came on the run when they heard that 
we had a bear, and brought several 
ropes. We perched on the top of the cor- 
rell and every time Mr. Bear would try 
to climb the fence we would use our 
clubs. Finally one of the men got his 
rope on the bear’s head, but as a bear’s 
neck is so much larger than his head 
he only shook it off with a snarl. The 
bear was now getting very uneasy, and 
would make savage rushes at the sides 
of the fence. Billy now got his rope 
on the bear’s hind foot, and snubbed him 
to one end of the corral. Several of 
the men had to go to his assistance 
as the now infuriated animal was biting 
and clawing at the ropes. We managed 
to get another rope on the bear, which 
was now in an awful fury, and he soon 
tied himself in a knot. We opened the 
gate and as many men as could get their 
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hands on the ropes started to drag him 
out to a shed where we were going to 
keep him till we could get him to town. 
But, when we got him outside, the bear 
made a supreme effort and shook off one 
of the ropes. This gave him a chance 
to charge the crowd, which scattered in 
all directions. I was standing in front 
of him, and was about to take a picture 
of him with a kodak, when he got loose. 
I snapped the shutter, and made a jump 
for the shed roof only to miss the bear, 
and all I got. in the picture was some 
of the crowd. The bear, smelling the 
pigs that were kept in the shed, made a 
dive for it and we had him shut up for 
keeps. Mr. Bruin can now be seen daily 
on his parade around the inside of a 
twenty-foot pit. The school children 
come often and feed him candy and pea- 
nuts. I had taken several snaps of him 
while he was en route to the corral, but 
only a few of them were any good. 
R. H. Briuin6s, British Columbia. 


FROM SOUTHERN OREGON 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

Y ATTENTION has been called to 

your January issue which contains 
an article by John B. Griffin describing 
a bear hunt in southern Oregon in early 
days. There are thousands of- people 
here in southern Oregon and northern 
California who can vouch for the truth 
of Mr. Griffin’s stories and testify to 
the fact that his famous bear dog 
“Trailor” possessed almost human intel- 
ligence. 

“Trailor” has long ago gone to his re- 
ward, but his really wonderful achieve- 
ments will be remembered for years to 
come. 

After an interval of some years I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Griffin again 
last fall. Why he is occasionally referred 
to as “old John Griffin” I cannot under- 
stand, for he is still clear of eye and phy- 
sically fit and apparently good for many 
years to come. My summer home is on 


the shore of the Lake of the Woods re- 
ferred to in Mr. Griffin’s article. 

The huckleberries are still plentiful 
there and many bear and deer are killed 
there every season, though, of course, 
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they are not so plentiful as in the hunt- 
ing days of John Griffin which he writes 
of. For those who enjoy the outdoor life 
—there is something wrong with the 
man who does not—the mountains, lakes 
and streams of southern Oregon offer 
ideal opportunities. 

The scenery is unsurpassed anywhere. 
We have the purest of water, large game 
and game birds, fish and luscious moun- 
tain huckleberries and wild blackberries 
and an absence of snakes and insect 
pests. Where can one go and beat this 
combination? All this within a four or 
five hours’ automobile ride. In the days 
of which John Griffin so graphically 
writes he used pack horses to reach the 
hunting grounds now accessable to the 
automobile. Within the next few years 
will we make our pilgrimage to these 
same hunting grounds via the airplane? 
Who knows, for the world. does move, : 


E. V. Carter, Oregon. 
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The bear, smelling the pigs, made a dive for the shed where they were kept 


WHO HAS A BULLFROG? 
] WOULD like to get some advice about 
frog raising. Is there any place 
where I could buy big bull frogs for 
breeding purposes? 

It seems that there are so few places 
where one could get information about 
frog raising that I thought I would ask 
you to kindly publish this in your mag- 
azine, as it might elicit a reply from 
some one of your readers who knows the 
frog raising game. 

Mary SZPMANSKI, 
Blade St., Toledo, O. 


We have received a number of in- 
quiries from FOREST AND STREAM readers 
who are contemplating a canoeing trip 
along the upper reaches of the Connec- 
ticut River, and will appreciate any in- 
formation in regard to the stream from 
those who are acquainted with its. It 
is especially desired to gain information 
in regard to the fishing and camping 
conditions along the river—the number 
and extent of the rapids encounted and 
on any other matter pertinent to the suc- 
cess of such a trip—([Eprrors.] 

(SEVERAL LETTERS ARE HELD OVER) 

























Wing Shooting Made Easy 


Pat. applied for 


Wilbur shotgun peep sight will revolutionize 
wing shooting; no excuse for missing; game birds or 
Patented and perfected by an old trap 

Teaches the art of wing shooting; 
will increase the score of the trap shooter; cor- 
rects the faults of old shooters; shows how to lead 
your birds; compels proper handing of gun; puts the 
shooter down on his gun where he belongs; proves 
the correct fitting of your gun. 

The sight is made of blued steel, clamps instantly 
and rigidly on breech of barrels. 
use in snap shooting. Sight has two openings with 
center post for alignment with ordinary sight at 


Any object seen by the shooter through this sight 
when trigger is pulled, i 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
On quartering birds lead is shown 
absolutely—NO GUESS W c. 

MADE IN 12 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. 

2.50, with full instructions in the 
art of wing shooting. 


Write for ‘‘ Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 
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ITHACA |SHORT BARRELED GUNS 


THERE IS NO SURER WAY OF SPEEDING UP A SHOOTER 
THAN TO SHORTEN THE LENGTH OF HIS BARRELS 


By W. A. B. 


WINS 


Captain Tracy H. 
Lewis, Associate 
Editor of the Morn- 
ing Telegraph of 
New York, and 
just from over 
seas, won the 
George H.Lyon 
Memorial Cup 
at the New 
York Athletic 
Club’s big shoot. 
Captain Lewis 
shoots anITHACA 
because any man 
can break more 
targets witb an 


ITHACA. 
Catalog FREE. 


Singles, $107.11, includ- 
ing war tax, and up. 
Doubles, $34.78, includ- 
ing war tax, and up. 


Address Box 25 


> ITHACA GUN CO. 
: ITHACA, N. Y. 















Fast enough for 


is DEAD—as such object 


ORK 


_ For all lubrication and 


polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 


Y or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL. 


Sportsmen have kuown it for 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 


for sports: 

you a dandy, handy new can 

‘crew top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 

for 35 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 











UN-MAKERS and 
sportsmen are an ex- 
traordinarily conser- 
vative body of peo- 
ple. It was only by 
the slowest stages 
and the most gradual 
steps that the flint 
lock was eventually 
perfected and a long 
period ensued before 
it was finally dis- 
placed by the percus- 

sion lock, and later the breech loading 

principle was adopted only after the 
greatest deliberation and the severest 
tests had been made. 


The conservatism displayed in relation 
to the various changes in the methods 
of loading and igniting weapons is quite 
apparent today in a. blind acceptance of 
certain fixed calibres and an arbitrary 
length of barrels for all guns, for today 
sportsmen and gun-makers cling closely 
to adages and principles that were laid 
down in the days of black powder. To 
begin with, it may be mentioned that the 
black powder which was in use in the 
days of the flint lock, the muzzle loader, 
and in the early days of the breech loader, 
was a chemical mixture of slow ignition 
and it required barrels three or four feet 
long to develop its full energy. 


The modern smokeless powder which 
has been in use for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and more has been brought to a 
very high degree of perfection. It de- 
velops its power quickly and a barrel 
fifteen to twenty inches long is all that 
is required to insure its full ignition, con- 
sequently any excessive barrel length 
through which the shot is forced to travel 
simply retards its velocity. To be sure, 
this is so slight as not to be appreciable 
in itself, but it immediately develops 
new possibilities for the gun-fitter. It 
enables a man to use a gun with barrels 
of the length which he can handle with 
the greatest faciltiy. He is no longer 
confined to certain limitations. Just 
why a 12-gauge gun barrel should be 
80 inches long has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. It is perfectly appar- 
ent that a man 5 feet 4 inches tall of 
moderate strength, and short arms, can- 
not handle with the greatest facility a 
weapon pre-eminently adapted to a long- 
armed man 6 feet 2 inches tall, of heavier 
build and more powerful physique. The 
gun-fitter however, as a rule, fits both 
of these men with weapons with the same 
barrel length. It is not the proper thing 
to do theoretically and the theory has 
been proven correct by scientific tests and 
practical experience in the field. 





OMETIME ago Mr. Winans, who has 
perfected many ingenious devices, 
called the attention of experts in 
gunnery to certain results attained in 
shooting 22-calibre rifles at a cinema. 


! The misses with these rifies were all in 
' front of the birds. 


In shooting with 





shot guns the misses were behind the 
birds. Mr. Winans further confirmed 
these results when taking running shots 
at deer or wild boar with the rifle just 
as clearly as when taking crossing shots 
at pheasants, grouse, and other game 
with a shot gun. The solution that he 
arrived at was that the velocities rec- 
orded for the shotgun were roughly half 
of those attained by the rifle, therefore, 
the shotgun fell behind. This solution, 
so far as it goes, is undoubtedly logical 
and correct, but the fact must not he 
overlooked that Mr. Winans’ rifle barrels 
were from four to six inches shorter 
than the barrels of his shotgun. This 
enabled him to swing on moving objects 
more quickly with the rifle than with the 
shotgun as the muzzles of the rifles would 
have to do a less amount of traveling 
than the muzzles of the shotgun. 


It is very well understood that a gun 
with short barrels can be swung much 
more rapidly than one with longer tubes. 
In fact barrel lengths play a very im- 
portant part in the speed of swinging a 
gun either to the right or the left in 
the field or at the traps, and few birds 
are lost through aiming too far ahead. 
The misses usually are the result of 
shooting behind; in other words insuf- 
ficient lead. It, therefore, follows that 
anything that will quicken up the swing 
and increase the lead will improve the 
score, particularly on crossing shots. 
There is no surer way of speeding up a 
shooter than to shorten the length of his 
barrel and this will apply particularly 
to men of moderate strength with short 
arms. It is impossible for men of this 
type to handle speedily weapons that are 
more suitable for powerful, longer limbed 
men. A man accustomed to barrels, 30 
or 32 inches long, will not at first feel at 
ease with a 26 or 28-inch weapon. This 
feeling, however, will soon disappear and 
in this connection it may be also men- 
tioned that nothing will true up a man’s 
line of sight more accurately, give him 
greater confidence or reconcile him more 
completely to the use of shorter barrels, 
than to have them equipped with the 
large ivory sights that are sold by the 
Lyman and the Marble people. 


Thirty inches has come to be recognized 
as the standard barrel length for 12-bore 
guns, but this length is entirely arbit- 
rary. It dates from the days of black 
powder and it does not apply to modern 
weapons using smokeless powders. 
Therefore, the sportsman who is shoot- 
ing behind his birds either in the field 
or at the trap can dispense with two, 
three or four inches of barrel length with 
the result that he will handle his new 
weapon much more smartly and rapidly 
without suffering in any way from loss 
of pattern or penetration. Ten years 
ago there was a very strong disposition 
towards trap guns with 32 and 34-inch 
barrels. This has gradually moderated, 
while in the field 12-bore guns of 28-inch 
barrel are more frequently seen. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Trapshooting Event 
Free trophies for Irapshooting Clubs 


Learn to Shoot. Know how to handle and use a gun. Sharpen 
your judgment. Quicken your mental speed. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


in the reconstructive sport for modern men and women—and 
particularly for the business man. It demands concentration— 
the kind of concentration that takes you completely away from 
business cares and worries. It sends you back clearer and 
keener in thought and judgment. 
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5 SMOKELESS Beginners’ Day Shoots a 
= SHOTGUN will be held at hundreds of gun clubs during June and July. {= 
= POWDERS Why not attend? Get a taste of the game’s fascination. Don’t {52 
5 leaders for over a century— let pride or timidity stop you. The gun club is the place td |= 
=3| are the choice of the Nation’s j.3:n and the old timers will be glad to welcome and help you. j=2 
crack trapshots. Look for = 
= the names on the Shell Box Write today for full information Les 
i=} when you purchase shells. and name of nearest gun club. — 
= sa = 
= Dupont — Ballistite — Schultze Sporting Powder Division == 
= E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY = 
a ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. |= 
= Visit the du Pont Trapshooting School, Atlantic City, N. J. ne 
52 —— The Principal du Pont Products are: za 
oe . = 
= : i icultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal — 
i en Cooma Mheiae i ead inoe Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, = 
i Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challen: = 
Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. igments and Colors in Oil: = 

ro E For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: [or Industrial = 
. and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. aE 






















For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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THE COST OF FISHING 


BY USING A LITTLE INGENUITY, THE EXPENSE OF A SEEM- 
INGLY COSTLY TRIP CAN BE SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED 


By WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 

















































HE real reason per- meet people who are camping on the lakes. 
haps so few hunting They all talk English and will direct 
and fishing stories you wherever you want to go. 

mention the cost of Meanwhile the price of the old $90 
the trips they de- trip with guides has mounted to $150. 






of Yesterda 
Today an 



















Tomor row scribe is from a_ Truly the day of the individual is here 
sense of reticence on and the man who can guide himself is 
Soe aoe St ee the part of the writ- on velvet. 






er who fears that if And is it so difficult? Let’s see: any- 
the price is low some body can row a boat and as no portage 
readers will consider is to be made on the Kawartha trip, I 
him cheap and if the prefer a rowboat to a canoe, as it is 
price is high other easier to handle. Two people is the cor- 


reveal the benefits which 
the great war, despite its 
darkness, gave us. One of 


these benefits was the per- 
fected B.S.A. rifle for sport- 






























ing use and target practice. readers will think he is bragging. rect number to go. They fit into a pup 
The “yesterday” of the And yet how important the items of tent perfectly. 

B.S.A. is a wonderful rec- cost become when a trip is contem- When you increase this number to 
ord of successful achieve- plated. Usually the cost is estimated be- three or four you complicate matters 
ment—a record still ringing fore the final decision is made to go, more as with each a new disposition and 





with the military triumph 
of which the B.S. A. was 
so large a part. 


The “today” is largely re- 
sponsible for the perma- 
nence of “yesterday's” 
achievement—an assurance 
of a stable peace. 


The “tomorrow” is rich 
with promise of pleasures 
in store from the return of 










This article is written with a view to point of view is added and must be 
show the sportsman in moderate cir- suited according to their various ideas. 
cumstances that trips they consider pro- Talk this over with your partner, 
hibitive may be made for very small _ then go to the railroad station and ask 
sums of money if the sportsman has a_ the agent the fare to Bobcaygeon On- 
bit of sporting blood in his veins and  tario, the gateway of the Kawarthas. 
will take a chance without a guide. Make this your first trip because it is 

It is not my purpose to decry the use a wonderful place for muskellunge and 
of guides nor the spending of money in bass, it is reasonable in railfare from 
whatsoever fashion the’ owner may see_ the middle east, and, best of all, it is all 


















































B.S.A. rifles and guns to fit to dispense it. on one level and you run no risk from 
the field of sport. All I wish to do is to show that with- meeting rapids. 

se x out guides and without much money When you go into new country find 
May the “Yesterday,” “To. some of these trips may be taken. out about the presence of rapids. Don’t 


day” and “Tomorrow” of 
the B.S.A. blend into a 
satisfaction in gun and rifle 
equipment that will be a 
new and pleasing experi- 








Before the raise in price of railroad pick strange waters for your trip that 
fare, guides and hotel rates, we used to — have rapids in them, unless you plan your 
figure the rock-bottom price of a trip to trip up stream and learn about them on 
the Kawartha Lakes, Ontario, Canada, the way up instead of on the way down. 




















ence for you. for muskellunge as follows: Just imagine plowing into a big falls 
Winlte Sar fester ditenme: Trip to Bobcaygeon on the Cana- that you were unaware of. Just once 
tion, and B.S.A. rifle book- dian Pacific Railroad from Akron, (CONTINUED ON PAGE 310) 
=. Perera Obie iis Attest $16.00 
Pullman sleeper and meals en 









route round trip ............. 9.00 
Guide and canoe for ten days.... 25.00 
Meals for guide ............... 10.00 
Hotel: for: temdays. . oo scis secs 20.00 






Incidentals and license .......... 








These trips always resulted in our 
catching many more fish than we could 
possibly use. 

The hotels didn’t seem to be eager to 
use them and when they did so next day 
the fish had lost their freshness. 

One year partner and I took a pup 
tent, a pair of blankets and a frying pan 
and went over this same trip without a 
guide. We started in at Bobcaygeon. 
Down through Pigeon Lake we wan- 
dered, over into Buckhorn Lake, up into 
Sandy and into Chemong and Little Mud 
Lake; catching our fish, frying them 
and eating them, fresh from the water, 
finding our way around by map and 
compass. 

The total cost was $26.75 complete 
from start to finish, We caught more 
fish than we could use and returned fine ~ 
muskellunge and bass to the water. 

This trip, made at the present price 
schedule, costs under $45. 

You can’t get lost, as you continually 


















FISHING 
HUNTING 
SPORTING 


Outfits 


Boy Scouts-Army-Navy Goods 


We can help you with suggestions of things you 
will need for your comfort and convenience—a 
whole book full of ‘em—just off the press—our 
new catalog No. 16, Write for it Today—it’s FREE, 
Lowest Prices. Money-Back Guarantee. 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INIALLIBLE, 


Remipgion 
AITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


A Pointer for Sportsmen 


When you buy loaded shells from your 
dealer you ask for the brand that you 
are accustomed to use—and you insist on 
getting tt. 

You should at the same time insist that 
these shells be loaded with one of the 


HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 
POWDERS .. 


INFALLIBLE 


It is important to you that you always shoot the 
same powder and that this powder is one that is 
dependable at all times and under all conditions. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible 
or ‘‘E. C.’’ are the powders for you because they 
are always dependable. They always burn clean, 
give high velocity with light recoil and even 
patterns. 

Buy shelis loaded with Infallible or ““E.C.’’ You 
can get any one of the fourteen shells listed here 
loaded with one or the other of these powders. 


3, HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
% 53 W. 10th Street Tt" 
Wilmington Delaware 


HIGH GUN 
PREMIER 


Rem, stor 


ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 
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Vacation in the Pine 
Scented Lakelands 
of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


“Algonquin Park” — “30, 000 
Islands 6f Georgian Bay” — 

“Kawartha Lakes”—“Muskoka 
Lakes’*—“Timagami” and the 
hosaiee of Bays.” Modern 
0 


prefer. Any*Grand Trunk 
Agent. will gladly plan your 
trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 
literature: 

c. “oe 907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg., 
WwW. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington St., 


Bosto 
H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


Buffalo, N. 
4 & Bursis, 819 Dime Bank Building, oe a. 
A. B. Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, 


For adul’’s, boy’s or girl’s camp sites apply to H. R. 


Cliariton, General Passenger Department, Montreal. 


or? s SUPPLIES 


Arms and Aiiataition “—- 
258 W. 34th St., New 


s—or “rough” it if you. 
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SALESMEN AND CAMPING 


HOW THE MAN WHO SELLS OUTFITS CAN MAKE 
OR UNMAKE THE PROSPECTIVE TENT DWELLER 


By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 


LMOST all men labor 

under a mistake. 

Clenched in their 

fists, when they come 

into the world, is the 

decree of fate com- 

monly called neces- 

sity. They are 

trained and cast into 

the ring to fight an 

unlimited number of 

rounds for the “treas- 

ures of life which 

moth and rust will corrupt and men break 

through and steal.” Between rounds 

they indulge in rest periods in which 

high-powered cars; impossible menus, 

bubbles, and thin stemmed glasses figure 
largely as recreation. 

The fight goes on and on, never to a 
draw. There is a knockout and a new 
victim. He in turn to garner the golden 
shekels and trickle them through his 
fingers for a time and then pass on to 
the end of the passage. The earth, un- 
known to him who walked the flagged 
and tunneled streets of the city, covers 
him, and he goes from the world, know- 
ing it only through the haze of years as 
a busy mart of trade, from which he 
was never able to glean one short vaca- 
tion from the ceaseless round. 

From the cave, man advanced to roofs 
of thatch, then to walls of bark and beds 
of boughs, and on to walls of cement and 
stone, until now he is so walled in that 
life in the open air, the one great free 


gift that comes to rich and-poor alike,. 


is cast aside a thing unknown. Rents 
and taxes are paid, so he may live in a 
luxurious box. Germs and unclean things 
are hoarded and piped in and lived with, 


‘from day to day. How happens it that 


he who hoards his gold to buy these 
things is so poor a civilized man. What 
has he to gloat over when the dwellers 
in tents and wigwams meet him on the 
foot bridge across the last river of doubt? 

Through all the great range of sport 
with rod and gun we come back to the 
camp fire and the bit of shelter in the 
open places. 

The camp’s the thing to shame the 
palace of a king. But as this good sal- 
esman will tell you, the horrors of leak- 
ing walls, burnt biscuit, sleepless nights, 
and smoking torches are not of this day. 
We are not to be a wearer of skins, an 
eater of raw meat, but rather a primeval 
graduate, a far-wiser savage. 

Ah! a confession of interest! The 
salesman awakens a long dormant brain 
cell, clogged and unused since the days 
our forefathers chased each other 
through the branches of. the tall trees. 
So far so good. “Oh, ye, of little faith,” 


we will pass beneath your. nostrils the 


sweet smell of the green meadows, to 


your ears the music of a.little brook. that. 
runs from roéks' to” rosés. with rapid. . 
change, your’ eye, ‘alf “yes, ‘imitch” aha ee 


you see denied your shackled brother of 


the walled in town. You shall see the 
dawn push aside the black curtain of 
night and come to you through the tangle 
of stars, you shall see the lark, fresh 
from his dew bath in the daisy meadows, 
make love to his lady in the spring. 

But where, oh yes, my salesman, 
where? Why, there is a spot so near 
you where you can pitch a tent and draw 
about you a wilderness that almost from 
the salesroom window we can hear the 
brook and the soft sighing of a thousand 
leaves. Its yours, the place, go find it, 
get out in the open, get close to the bone 
where it is sweetest. 

Men go to Africa to chase the giraffe. 
How long could a man find enjoyment in 
the chase of this long-necked antelope? 

You can go to your Africa with your 
house on your back, and your two legs 
to carry you. And when you arrive and 
pitch your tent a more interesting pas- 
time than gathering giraffes awaits you 
in every nook and corner of your wilder- 
ness, 

If you pitch your tent in a corner of 
an old New England farm, fenced in by 
a jazzing, rambling old rail fence, night 
will come and pull down a black curtain 
that will shut out from you the garish, 
side hill country mansion with its ornate 
cornice and its glittering shingle roof. 
You won’t see the ribbon of Macadum 
road, Swarming with chattering mon- 
sters on rubber wheels. 

The old stars that blazed when the 
skids -wére kicked out from under the 
world at its launching, will twinkle at 
you, and just beyond the flickering camp 
fire blaze, is a land of wolves and feath- 
ered warriors whose blood red eyes gleam 
through the night and where the war 
whoop seems ever possible. 


UT ’to get back to our salesman. 

You have come in to see him. The 

doctor has wisely recommended a 
change of air and scenery. You feel a 
great desire to get away from the 
cramped up life you are leading, to for- 
sake the familiar haunts of your daily 
grind, where in the walls and the floors 
and in the very bed you sleep on, are 
ground the worries, disappointments and 
sorrows of the past few years. 

What can the salesman do for you? 
Why, he can show you a tent, a bed, 
blankets, everything up to a fry pan, but 
best of all he can put you into a bit of 
paradise’ where you will really live. 

FOREST AND STREAM believes it is up to 
the salesman to give the buyer more than 
the bare service of selling. A tent in a 
canvas bag at so much per, is not to the 
prospective camper much of a proposi- 
tion, but the salesman who sells that 


“same tent as if it stood in a grove of 


ae birches, puts the sweet green grass 
at..its door and tells you of the wood’s 
le ‘waiting for you, has made a new 
“6f ‘you. Men take to this camping 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 300) 
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“MAKES YOUR FISHIN’ 
DREAMS COME TRUE’ 


You'll want it brother, your copy of Pflugers’ Tips 
on Tackle, and it will be sent promptly to you with- 
out any cost, all you have to do is to sit right down 
now and ask us for it. We know that it will make 


your fishing better, because it has rattling good chap- 

ters on the bass and how to land him in lake or stream, the 

musky, trouts, pike and wall-eye. Just the kind of fishing 

information that one “pal” gives to another. Written in 

a “ close-to-the-water ” sort of a style with the breath of the 

pines and the spirit of the campfire. It is a bully good book 

for every angler; the expert as well as the beginner, and for 

the fellow who wishes to learn bait or fly casting, how to play 

the game fish, habits and peculiarities of the fish, care of 

tackle and the how, when and where to fish, it is just the 
book he is looking for. 

In addition to all this fishing data written by the 

A ote leading authorities on angling, Pfluegers’ Tips on 

Tackle contains a complete line of information 

on our leaders of PFLUEGERS’ BULL DOG 

BRAND tackle. There is a piece of Pflueger 

Re tackle for every kind of fishing and every piece 

Ena of this high-class branded goods carrics our 
“guarantee without time limit” to be right in material and 
workmanship. This guarantee is backed by fifty-five years’ experience ir. 
making fishing tackle that has made good wherever used. 

Every first-class tackle or sporting goods dealer carries Pflueger Bull 
Dog Tackle and this brand is put there for your protection —there is 
nothing just as good —ask to see the Bull Dog before you buy — this 
will mean that what you buy will be satisfactory to you and stand up- 
right under constant usage on lake or stream. You might as well get 
the best tackle while you are at it—it costs no more than the makeshift 
kind —and Pfluegers’ Bull Dog Brand tackle always delivers the goods. 

° For the early season fishing, when 
Tackle Tip for June the bass are in the shore shallows 
minnow feeding, toss them a Pfluegers-Surprise Minnow and reel in the 
big ones. This artificial has a record for coaxing the strike out of the 
grand-daddy bass when they won’t even notice other lures. When 
reeled in at an ordinary speed 
the.Pflueger-Surprise rides at 
a depth of 12 to 15 inches un- 
derwater and has the crawl 
and kick of a crippled min- 
now. The mouth shaped 
groove on the underside 
gives it a lifelike minnow 
movement that the game fish 
cannot resist. It is equally as good 
for pike, pickerel and musky. The 
Pflueger-Surprise Minnow is shaped 
like a minnow and needs no spin- 
ners, or other hardware to make it 
do the move that makes the game 
fish strike it. It has a motion that 
no other artificial ever had and the 
groove that makes that motion pos- 
sible is patented. All the standard 
colors at your dealers or if he hap- 
pens to be out of stock, send direct 


to us—because you ought to have it 
on your next trip without fail. 





Price 75c each postpaid 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


AKRON Dept. 21 OHIO 
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NEW BOOKS 





Bolshevism 
By John Spargo 


“It is impossible to read his account of 
Bolshevism without being impressed with 
the fairness with which he approaches the 
subject and the care with which he selects 
the evidence upon which he bases his con- 


clusions.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“There is no evidence of passion or preju- 
dice in his discussion, which is markedly 


temperate in tone.” 
—Buffalo Express. 
$1.50 


The Desert of 
Wheat 


By Zane Grey 

“No more fascinating tale has been writ- 

ten by this wizard of the pen.” 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


“One of the big stories of the year.” 
—Bangor Daily Chronicle. 


“That Zane Grey is to be numbered among 
the most popular of American story writers 
is attested by the enormous sale of his 
novels, which does not argue that they are 
without literary merit, for it is possible 
for a novel to be listed among the best 
sellers and still maintain a certain degree 
of literary dignity.” 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


$1.50 


The Cup of Fury 


By Rupert Hughes 

Success following success. Another big 
novel from the pen of Rupert Hughes. It 
is the story of an American girl left alone 
to face the charge of a crime. An Ameri- 
can girl in England accused of being in 
league with Germany. The ultimate end is 
arrived at in a manner that only Rupert 
Hughes could -have devised. 


Illustrated, $1.75 


Tre City of 


Comrades 


By Basil King 
“A romance of unfailing sympathy and 
charm, attaining a little higher degree of 
artistic perfection than anything hitherto 
written by the author.” 

—New York Tribune. 


“In his latest novel Mr. King has reached 
a point in proficiency as a craftsman that 
will assure him a high place among Ameri- 
can makers of worthy fiction.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Keeping Fit All 
The Way 


By Walter Camp 

“No intelligent person can doubt that the 
rules Mr. con lays down for daily prac- 
tice can hardly fail to improve the health 
even of those who have been most careless, 
if taken up and followed conscientiously 
at almost any period of life. . . . This 
book—a handsome little volume, by the 
way—should be kept handy in the desk of 
every busy middle-aged or elderly man of 


affairs.” 
—New York Times. 
Miustrated, $1.35 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Est. 1817 


NEW YORK 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF NESSMUK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 275) 


dezen or more fresh eggs, broken into 
the tin, and they keep and carry well, 
lasting about a week. I use them as a 
base for cornbread and flapjack batters, 
so that seven will last for a week’s camp. 
A still smaller tin serves for butter, and 
these two are enough. Of the little 
muslin bags (the six by three inches is 
about right) I carry five; rice, sugar, 
pancake flour, white flour and cornmeal, 
about % Ib. in each. Coffee, baking 
powder and salt go in small % Ib. tins 
in a lobe of the growler, and the other 
small articles in little bags 2x3 inches, 
sometimes all of them in a larger bag so 
they will not get separated and lost. On 
some trips I take a small bag of one of 
the wheat cereals, a spoonful of which, 
stirred into boiling water, makes a dish. 
The milk problem is easiest solved by a 
small can of evaporated cream, which 
may be used “as is” in coffee and tea, 
or diluted in your cup with water to 
make a milk for pancake batters or 
creamed spuds. 

With these foods, and a reasonable 
knowledge of cooking, I can hit the trail 
for a week or so and live high. A quart 
of potatoes and half a dozen onions are 
all the concessions I will make to heavy, 
bulky stuff; they usually go here and 
there in odd corners of the pack, and 
form the basis for stews. As a rule the 
pack, made up for a week or ten days’ 
trip, weighs 32 Ibs. all told, and, as I 
keep it always ready for service, I get 
many a little outing that would other- 
wise be impossible. Leaving Friday 
night, you are under canvas that eve- 
ning, have Saturday and Sunday in 
the open, and get home Sunday night 
ready for business Monday morning. 
For the last seven years I have not 
missed at least one camp every month 
in the year, and in some seasons man- 
age to get out every week-end in the 
month. As a means of relaxation from the 
daily grind there is nothing that will so 
quickly put one in a healthy state of 
mind as one of these little camping trips. 





Diagram of a three and a half pound shelter tent for three people 


2 


Diagram of the Forester tent 


HIS is the fruit of all that Ness- 

muk aimed at—to have a light, ade- 

quate outfit which would give one 
the freedom of the forest. The old 
woodsman used to spend his entire sum- 
mers roaming the North Woods. Such 
is denied us by business conditions, but, 
a modern modification of his outfit en- 
ables us to get almost as much eutdoors 
—week-end trips for trout, bass, salt 
water fish, quail, rabbits and deer in 
their season, with trapping and nature 
study for winter camps. 

As he said, in our big yearly camps 
we usually get ten cents worth of pleas- 
ure on the dollar’s outlay. At a huge 
cost for railroad fare, truckage and out- 
fit, we arrive somewhere in the sup- 
posed wilderness for a two week’s stay 
—the only two weeks of the year—only 
to find the fish and game not so much 
more abundant than in our home neigh- 
borhood. Is it not too true? 

Why not try the go-light method? 
Study your own state and its fish and 
game possibilities. I’ll warrant you, 
within three dollar’s carfare from your 
own home, you will find plenty good 
enough fishing and shooting to make a 
week-end camp worth while. In my 
own state, (New Jersey) there are thou- 
sands of such places, al] within three 
dollars return carfare from my home, 
many of them still nearer. The other 
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Fishing Sport 


AND 


Travel 
Books 


FOREST AND STREAM 


STEWART & KIDD CO., PUBLISHERS 
SPORTSMAN AND ANGLER 


The Complete Book 


‘‘Streamcraft’’ An Angling Manual 


By Dr. omek Parker Holden, M.D. 

The author has written a volume which will be of great: interest to those of the angling fra- 
ternity. It deals with the selection, care and rigging of the rod; the art of casting, trout habits, lures 
and their use, including some stream e cymology; the angler flies. and how to tie them, including a de- 
scription of the most successful trout an flies. The style is ae spri or | and lucid, even in the 
most technical parts. No other volume on American angling so au tive and comprehensive. 
Handsomely and elaborately illustrated with eight full page Prot plates cma many black and whites, 
the book in size is handy for the pocket. Net $2.00 


“Not a Dry Line in the Book’ 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 


m. Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Game Fish, the Tackle Necessary and How to Use It. 
a | Dixie Carroll, Editor of the National Sportsman and Fishing Editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
easonable facts that effect the fishing conditions. Information that will be found invaluable to 
the aeons and to the experienced angler alike. Written from actual fishing experiences. 
Basses, Muskellonge, Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike and Trout treated in a thorough manner 
as to habits and peculiarities. 


Soioatess Post- Dispateh : ay Baagmon “rod and _reel’’ facts, presented with the scent of wild flowers and the 

of rippling water, read ‘ and Stream Game Fishing,’ and you will long for another try at the bass 

or trout. If you are a veteran, it’s a certainty you will eagerly read the book from cover to cover, voggnt Rge 
tical and chockful of information only learned actual experience If uninitiated in the charming sport, 

will pine for a “hook, pole and worm,”’ just to see if there is as much pleasure in the sport as ‘Dixie’ po Rang 

Then you will be inoculated for all time. and the call of the lake and stream will ring in your ears until the 


jummons. 
Elaborately” Illustrated. Cameo Paper ctesvcusvenssencmee: GRGD 
Every Fisherman Should Own This Book 


The Book of the Black Bass 


By James A. Henshall, M.D. 

This contains The Book of the Black Bass and more Feo the Black Bass. Comprises its complete 
scientific and life history together with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, with a full account of 
tools, implements and tackle. The angling portion of the volume is without doubt the best ever written 
on these fishes. 

Forest and Stream: ‘‘It is clear, and covers the whole ground of the different modes of fishing, and is 
companied by cuts of the manner of holding the rod, castings, and diagrams of the mode of throwing the fly so 
that it seems to us as if the merest tyro could soon become an expert by cavdfuily. renting this beck ond fol 
— >? instructions. Not only is it a book for the beaieimer, but it is one that no angler can afford to do 

thou 


GD SIDI ess de ie asia ds ein he Ve RR eda snus CeGaas ohaung eacepeeheEs iueeduia seeeee NOt $2.00 
A Notably Interesting Book 


The Yellowstone National Park 


By Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden 
An entirely new and revised edition of this classic of the Yellowstone. 
Ever since its discovery) more than forty years ago The Yellowstone Park has grown in popular 
interest. Its petucat wonders surpass anything to be found in like compass elsewhere in the world. 
Bulletin of American Geographical Society: “There is practically nothing relating to the Park of interest 
to intelligent readers that is not treated in this volume.’’ 
Ready’s Mirror: “‘General Chittenden possesses the art of making even dry statistics bloom, and his book, 
supplied as it is with a seme index and a map to delight, is replete with human interest.” 
— ito en Night: ‘General Chittenden is naturally in a position to write with authority on 
evelopment of this wonderful natural treasure-house of the American people. 
Handsomely Illustrated on Cameo Paper. Three Color Cover Jacket showing Yellowstone Falls 


in its Natural Beauty Net $2.00 
Adventure, Huntina and Camping in Alaska are here Spiritedly Described. 


e se 
Camp Fires in the Yukon 
By Henry A. Auer 

In this book, the author, an explorer, a hunter of big game, and a lover of the Great Out-doors, takes 
the reader from the shut-in life of the cities to the mighty wilderness of Alaska and the Yukon. 

Hunters of big game will revel in this journey to the greatest range of big) game on the continent; 
lovers of animal life will find keen interest in observing and studying with Mr. Auer the habits of the 
wild life of the far North, while the reader who loves the Open Places of God’s Great Nature will be 
dominated by the intimate contact with the Majesty, Might and Beauty of the Wilderness of Alaska and 


the Yukon. 

Boston Transcript: “The writer has succeeded in prod@cing a book which is sure to interest and repay 
many non-hunters and non-explorers. Though he laments serious restriction to his labor in picture-making 
owing to disaster to the photograph outfit. the net result is admirable.’’ 

Numerous Full Page Illustrations on Cameo Paper. Handsome Three Color Cover Jacket..Net $2.00 


Endorsed by U. S. Government Officials 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
With a Chapter on Revolver Shooting—Unabridged Edition 


By Col. A. J. MacNab, Jr., U. 8S. A. 
The science and art of shooting the Military Rifle and Revolver, written by an expert, described 
and illustrated in a clear and comprehensive style that makes the student’s progress accurate and complete. 
The subjects of Aiming, Position, Vision, and Trigger-pull are all treated in a manner both inter- 
esting and instructive. The chapter on Revolver Shooting describes in detail how to shoot the new 
Smith & Wesson 45-caliber Revolver, which uses the 45- caliber Automatic Cartridge, and is the last word 
in Revolvers. This Revolver, which is evidently the acme off perfection, is entirely new, and is now 


being made for the United States Government. 
Outdoor Life: ‘“‘One of the most practical, clear, and concise books on rifle and revolver shooting for begin- 
a ty: in civil and army circles, published. It actually tells how to learn to shoot as nearly as it seems 
to explain the matter in print.’ 
16mo. "Sloth. Iilustrat ed 
Special List Sherman Edition of Military Handbooks on request. 


The above on sale at all bookstores or 


__ STEWART & KIDD CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
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| Straight Shooting 
x 


Americ anism 


FOREST AND 


‘ . No. 6 
American Marksmen Series 
Painted for Remington UMC 
by F. X. Leyendecker 


N the onward rush of world reconstruction, with its constantly 
increasing demands for speed and efficiency, the American whose 
recreation is pistol shooting can be depended on to keep in front. 


The same dominating, well-coordinated manhood which enables 
him to do so is latent in most Americans. Target shooting with 
the pistol will bring it out—and better all -round Americanism. 


Renn 
for Shooting Right 


Are you a pistol shooting hitching post, or are you too getting some good out of 
your pistol ? 
Do you want to know more about this very valuable, enjoyable and distinctly 


American sport—what the standard distances are and the right sizes in targets, what 
caliber arms are standard, how to join the United States Revolver Association, 


how to organize a club and keep it going ? 

Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is Sportsmen's 
Headquarters in your community—one of more than 82,700 in this country. 

Or write to our Service Department — you will be answered in detail by an all- 
around shooter and authority, backed by the Remington UMC nation-wide 
organization and more than a hundred years of firearms manufacturing experience. 


Pisto] and Revolver Club Secretaries— Write today for blank registration 
card for Remington UMC free service to pistol and revolver clubs. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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states likewise. Its a case of knowing 
your state, and particularly the game 
regions of your state;. The rest is a 
camping system, a la Nessmuk, and 
grabbing a weeks-end when the season 


1fts° 


Sateen quilt sleeping bag 


is ripe. My own additions to the orig- 
inal foundation of go-lightism, laid down 
by the old woodsman, are here sketched 
in for your courteous consideration. 


SALESMAN AND 
CAMPING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 296) 


out game as naturally as a chestnut 
bursts its pod. You have been waiting 
to be told of it for years. 

Man, like everything else which lives, 
changes with the air that sustains him. 
Before that salesman has gotten to the 
odds and ends of your equipment, the 
axe, the canvas bucket. and the candle 
lantern, you are breathing a new ozone. 

There are fish to be caught in both 
the stream and in the lake, and there 
are real adventures to be found and a 
lot of nature to be studied in the woods 
and about the fields, right at your door. 

The salesman will sell you a good axe. 
Health and strength will come back to 
you in the collection of fire wood for 
the camp. You can find real enjoyment 
in clearing up the grove of birches and 
in selecting the wood that makes for you 
the most heat and light. 

Knapsack, hatchet, knives, tinware, 
rods, fishing tackle, ditty bag, lantern 
food bags, the salesman will select, show- 
ing you why one style is better than an- 
other. He will help you in your food 
supply, but remember, you are not going 
beyond the range of a pumpkin pie or a 
dish of cream, for your wilderness holds , 
a red barn farm and a farmer’s wife. 

So you see that camping out is the 

(CONTINUED ON..PAGE 307)... 
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The Baits that Made the 


ind Famous 


Have used your baits for the past 


two years. They are marvelous and 


make a poor angler a good one. 


RICHARD KREIS, CARDINGTON, OHIO. 


I have used your wigglers and find they can’t 
be beat. Dave Hart, Natchitoches, La. 


There is nothing that can beat your Little Egypt 


and Pork Rinds. J 
Charles L, Klein, Trenton, N. J. 


They are a fine bait and the only one on which 
I can get anything. Cc. F. Beck, Weirsdale, Fila. 

The Little Egypt Wiggler is one of the best lures 
I have ever used. H. L. Higgins, Montgomery, Ala. 

Some bait! Next year we hope to handle more. 
Kingsboro & Baxter, Little Current, Ont. 

Your bait is ali you claim for it! 

George W. Wright, Brockville, Canada. 

Send me two Little Egypts at once. Cannot be 
without them. BE C. Vaughn, Oden, Mich. 

Your devices are the best lures on the market. 
David Elder, Duluth, Minn. 

Your Oriental Wiggler is the best bass lure ever 
produced, Dwight Eckler, Montpelier, Ohio. 


{Attle Egypt getting the fish. 
2 . R. H. Sampe, Osceola, Wis. 


Am now using the Little Egypt Wiggler exclusively. 
John Brand, West Point, Miss. 


It is the only bait I have used since I first tried it. 
A. Keach, Helena, Ark. 


Have taken as high as thirty bass in a day with 
your Pork Rind Minnows. 
E. C.. Means, Ashland, Ky. 
Your Little Egypt Wiggler is the fisherman’s only 
sure success. Charles [, Klein, Trenton, N. J. 
I consider your bait the best I have ever used. 
H. E. Berg, Woodward, Okia. 
Your baits are surely fine. 
Walter Denzel, Cairo, Ill. 
I had very good success with your Skidder—caught 
fish when all others failed. 
George C. Delzer, Dodge Center, Minn. 
Just got to have Foss baits or no fish, Am Hoov- 
erizing to beat high cost of pork. 
John F. Logan, Plummer, Idaho. 
I caught several land-locked salmon on the Wiggler 
when they would take nothing else. 
George F. Dunn, Houlton, Maine. 
If they won’t hit the Little Egypt Wiggler, there 


is not much use trying any other. 
H. J. Borchers, Baraboo, Wis. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


I consider your Pork Rind Minnows the best art. 
ificial lures I have ever used. 
Charles Barry, Montello, Wis. 


The only time I caught the limit (20 pounds in 
this State) was with the No. 4 Oriental Wiggler. 
E. C. Trip, Kennewick, Wash. 


Am now using your Pork Rind Minnows and 
haven’t had so much sport since I have been fishing. 
Think I will discard my plugs. 

Art Warner, Sterling, Ohio. 

Am really ashamed to think of the real money I 
have put into plugs, when I could have waited a 
little longer and put it into Liberty Bonds and Al 
Foss Pork Rind Minnows, and been away ahead of 
the game. Now my wooden ba‘ts are put away. 

Eck Sheasley, Franklin, Pa. 

Until I began fishing with Al Foss lures. I had 
never been a howling success as a fisherman, but 
now I can guarantee plenty of fish any day in 
Flofida. H. B Galyean, Plant City, Fla. 


They All Swear by 
Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


I have about a peck of spoons and plugs that I am 
going to hang on the wall for decorative purposes. 
as that is about all they are fit for since I got a 
Little E Wiggler. 

- Dr. S. J. Hastings, Salsbury, Md. 

Your lures have already gained a place at the end 
of my line during five-sixths of the time I am fish- 
ing. Frank E. Wilder, Madison, W<‘s. 

Have been using your Pork Rind Minnows the past 
two seasons, and am convinced that they are the 
best baits on the market. 

T. B. Settle, Fincastle, Va. 

Your Pork Rind Minnows are the best artificial 
baits made. Am 66 years old and have had the ex- 
perience. Wm. M. Hughes, Jamestown, R. I. 

The Oriental Wiggler I got last season is the most 
successful bait I have used and I have tried most 
of them. U. B. Parr, Pembroke, Canada 


I’ve got a barrel of artificial baits, but to be fair 
to the makers, may be I don’t know how to use 
them—anyway, I’d swap the bun<h fur another Little 

J. S. Edmond, Tracy, Minn. 

Your Little Egypt Wiggler with Pork Rind attached 
is the best bass lure I have used up to date. It 
sure does the work. 

Wood Richardson, Flemingsburg, Ky. 

Have used your Little Egypt Wiggler for two years 
in casting for bass and pike with wonderful results. 

James L. Miller, Spearfish, S. D. 

Your Little Egypt is a deadly killer. They are in- 
dispensable after once tried. 

W. H. Watkins, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I find your Pork Rind Minnows the best lure on 
the market. They hook them good and they cer- 
tainly have plenty of fight left in them. 

J. I, Moore, Orrville, Ala. 


As I look at it we should be sufficiently grateful 
to the game fish that make our sport posible to 
make our lures as humane and sportsman ike as is 
consistent with efficiency, and when we find that 
combination in an artificial bait such as yours, to 
speak out in favor of it at all times. It puts the 
“man” fisherman. ‘ 

Dr. Wm. Rounds, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Used your Pork Rind M'nnows on a trip with a 
friend. He used a Pork Chunk and I used the Ori- 
ental Wiggler. I caught 14 bass to his one and he 
is an old timer and I but a greenhorn. 

Ira Eisenhauer, East Chicago, Ind. 

Last year during our outing we took 154 small 
mouth bass, one caught on live minnow, one on a 
bucktail, two on a red feather—the balance on the 
Skidder. In fact, we really discarded all other baits. 

George Pratt, Meadville, Pa. 


Try these baits—they “Bring Home the Bacon” 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER, '%2 or 2/3 oz., 
$1.00. All Red, All White or Red 
an 


d White. 


35-cents Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner sizes. 


Since we discovered the Al Foss baits, the plugs 
are nix. We usually carry the whole kit of stuff 
we had before along, but when we get to the water 
we start with the Foss bait—and never change. 
There is nothing that we can say in praise of your 
baits that has not been said before. 

R. E. Reed, Kennewick, Wash. 


LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER; 
weight, Y2-ounce, 75 cents. 


Am arranging for another northern trip this Sum- 
mer, and you can bet I’ll have plenty of Foss bait 
in my grip. Am 62 years young and play just as 
hard as I work and want tools that will get the 
goods. C. B. Singer, Omaha, Neb. 

I find these lures fine on salt water trout and red 
fish, also Northern Minnesota for muskies, large and 
small mouth bass. All I carry is a set of your lures. 

Walter Wellman, Houston, Tex. 

I want to thank you for plac'ng on the market 
such baits as the Little Egypt and Oriental Wigglers, 
which make it possible for a man to do a season’s 
fishing with all he requires, except the rod, in his 
vest pocket. A T. Phillips, Ottawa, Canada. 

They seem to be more nearly weedless than any- 
thing I -have seen, and then the one hook appeals to 
me. A striking fish seldom fails to be hooked, yet 
mostly in the lips where the small and surplus fish 
can be easily unhooked and returned unharmed to 
the water. J. C. Crawford, Franklin, Pa. 


SKIDDER; weight, 2 ounce, 75 cents. 


AL FOSS, 1726-1736 Columbus Road, CLEVELAND, O. 
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Who will be the 
2, Champions ? \4 


O in 1919 will prove worthy of 
W\ the laurels won so sensationally 
by Fred Plum at Atlantic City, 
and W. H. Heer at the Grand American 
Handicap, last year? 
Plum, who missed his second bird and 
then went ahead for 154 straight hits, 
knew that he was “right’’—that his gun 
was “right”—that his ammunition was 
“right”! His mark of 197x200 and his 154 straight 
are both records for this 
event. Of course, he used 
Peters Shells! 


Heer, who tied for first place 
in the amateur championship 
at singles at Chicago, went 
ahead and proved his wonderful 
ability by winning the shoot-off. 
His mark of 98 x 100 also showed 
perfect confidence in himself, 
his gun and his ammunition. 
He, too, used Peters Shells! 


These champions — winners 

of spectacular matches— who 

demonstrated amazing control of nerves—knew they could 
rely absolutely on Peters Shells. 

Accuracy—velocity—and uniform patterns—these are rea- 
sons why Peters Shells break the targets so well. Naturally, 
they are preferred by a majority of the leading trapshooters. 

Watch the men using Peters Shells if you want to be 
able to pick the winners for 1919! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SLEEP IN YOUR CAR—DON’T CARRY A TENT 
No need to buy a high-priced space eater. Convert your car into a sleeper 
and rest on an upholstered spring mattress. As comfortable as your bed 
at home. Make the week-end outing a pleasure— not a hardship. 

othing to carry but your bedding—and less of that. 
Hundreds of converted cars in use on the Pacific Coast. Do the 
work yourself, easily and at small expense. Our plan and instruc- 
tion sheet tells you how. What to do and how to do it clearly 
explained by twenty-two photographs and drawings. Plan especially 
Prepared for the Ford car but adap‘able to any other. 
Price of plan, complete, only $1. Send for it today and be prepared. 


AUTO BED SHOP, Box 247 F, Lakeview, O 


NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty 
important improvements. The results of 
the experience gained in buiiding, market- 
ing and using- four thousand rifles embodied 
in this new model. No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop 
pins, or bruised knuckles from recoil. New 
system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 

Notice the new firm and address, but 
Charlies Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IN THE REALM OF THE 
PALM HAMMOCKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 272) 


as members of the party. In this case, 
it was a young pig and a rather husky 
looking Rhode Island red cockerel. The 
rooster loudly protested the intrusion, 
and tugged at the string attached to his 
leg, which, in turn, was hitched to a peg 
driven in the ground. The porker was 
occasionally reminded that he was not 
at liberty, when his own cord strained 
to its limit and tightened about the plump 
belly. 


HARLIE TIGERTAIL would con- 

verse only with Hendry, of whom 

he had heard and whose tongue fell 
easily into the indian’s own vernacular. 
Even Youman, for all his experience in 
that section, could not prevail upon 
Charley to “open up.” As a matter of 
fact, Tigertail was a Seminole of distinc- 
tion—a head-man, of long record and 
honorable following. His forty years of 
Glade life, however, had creased his rug- 
ged face and seamed his long hands un- 
til he resembled a mummy. 

“He on way to Chokoloskee for a few 
things and then new camp—Tommy Os- 
eeola cypress,” translated Hendry, “he 
say Glade land now not much good for 
planting any more. Trees die—he go to 
Big Cypress hammock. Game much bad. 
Rain, rain all time. Unhappy in old 
home.” 

But Charley did confide the interest- 
ing information that the pine island and 
its surrounding hammocks were alive 
with wild cats. His ammunition was 
now so low that he dare not waste any 
of it on them. 

This tip was a good one, as the four 
had occasion to learn not long after- 
ward. Hendry and Youman, discussing 
mutual topics had led the way from 
Tigertail’s camp, and Mr. King, with 
John, followed some two hundred feet in 
the rear. 

As soon as the pine was passed they 
entered a strata of luxuriant cypress, 
spliced together by vines, low shrubbery 
and rich, black sandy loam, with oc- 
casional slabs of rock protruding, the 
surfaces of which reached areas of from 
one to three square feet and were level 
with the soil, indicating that this ground 
was entirely awash in wet weather. 

The guides were both out of sight and 
John was well in advance of his father, 
when the boy spied a cat at the base of 
a cypress. In a wink it had raced up 
the irregular trunk and out upon a low 
limb. The animal growled, spit and 
whined, alternately, as he glared down 
at John, trying to anticipate his next 
move. 

For a moment the lad was too beflus- 
tered to act. Recovering, he carefully 
aimed his rifle and fired. 

The cat was a large one, full-furred 
and snappy. He gave no indication of 
wanting to either climb higher in the 
tree or beat a retreat into heavier un- 
dergrowth—and John’s first aim went 
wrong, for all his’ care in marksmanship. 

Up went the rifle again and once more 
a shot echoed through the cypress ham- 
mock. Amidst much clawing and 
spitting, the cat dropped to the ground. 
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Make the Aerothrust 
Your Fishing Companion 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 


‘The Aerothrust will do all the rowing and let you do ail the 
fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the backache 
and hand-blisters out of that long pull against the wind or cur- 
rent to where “they are bitin’.” 


‘The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other type of 
detachable motor. Here’s why :— 


First, the aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged 
rocks, logs or weeds. 


Second, you never have to worry about depth of water. If you 


scratch bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. The 
Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp! 





Third, you will get greater speed under all 
kinds of conditions than with the underwater 
propeller. 

Fourth, you are independent of piers and docks 
for landing—just run her nose right up on the 


STREAM 


Fifth, when fishing you can navigate shallow 


beach. 


streams without roiling up the water. 


Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 
Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 


517 Washington Street LA PORTE, IND. 


#. 





Mullins 
Steel Boats 
Can’t Snk 
Vo ccacteceremeconen 


fore and aft. Perfect balance, absolute 
stability — they can’t sink. 


Pressed steel hull, like a U. S. torpedo boat. 

Puncture-proof — can’t leak, warp, waterlog or 

dry out. All the bouyancy of a wooden boat, but 
never needs calking or repairs. 


e 

Mullins Outboard oy; 65,000 Mullins boats now in use, 
Model shown aboveisideal 
for short pleasure trips — 
fishing, bunting. Has bot- 
tom boards, rowing braces, 
pair of oarlocks and oars. 

ially constructed for 
attaching outboard motor. 


Write for our beautifully eetreent catalog, show- 
ing many models of steel and wooden rowboats, 
canoes and launches — designed by America’s 
foremost naval architects. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 


650 Franklin St. 


YOUR 
OWN 


ANGLERS! 


Send a Postal Card to the undersigned for a 
DESCRIPTIVE and PRICED CATALOGUE 


of 
RODS, REELS AND ANGLING BOOKS 
From the Collection of 


DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL. 
811 Dayton Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ren, Eptterne apd A petated 
instructions. 
i= Rasy: Meterinis’ far: = BUILD 
Iso finish coats. 


z 
Sena for Catalogue 
and prices. 


F. H. Darrow Stee! Boat Co. 


W. W. WEAVER 
ADING, MICHIGAN 


STEEL BOAT 
611 Perry St.. Albion, Mich. 


Free Information How to do Tanning 


cuUsTOM 7 AND Lr OF FURS, 


New Pleasures 
In Boating 


With a Lockwood- 
Ash Row Boat Engine 
new boating pleasures 
are in store for you. 

On your vacation, 
camping, fishing, pic- 

nicing or hunt- 
ing, you can ex- 
plore new fields. 
You can glide 
through the nar- 
rows, across the 
ren riffles, over the shal- 

lows. 
Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 
economical sport. 
Ask for the Lock. 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 

fishing rod has been perfected to meet 

both the all around and the various om 

requirements of the modern angling 

Made of the finest bamboo, light, resi foe 
rfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
omas rod the acme of perfection has 

been obtained. — for our interesting 


THOMAS nop COMPANY, 
117 Exchange 8St., Bangor, Me. 
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“KINGFISHER” Brand, 
Braided Silk Fishing Lines 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


The only silk line well enough known to 
be called for by its trade-mark name. 


When you purchase “KINGFISHER” 
lines, you feel you have as good as can 
be made, because “KINGFISHER” 
lines have been famous for 37 years. 
More prize-winning fish have been 
caught with “KINGFISHER” lines 
than any other, bar none, and the 
makers back up these lines every inch 


STREAM 
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And it was here that the boy made his 
mistake—he assumed that the shot had 
been a deciding one. Running pell-mell 
forward, he was.upon the beast before 
he realized that it was a glancing blow 
on the side of the head. The cat was 
stunned and frightened only. When Mr. 
King came crashing through the brush, 
it was to witness John on the ground 
and the cat a-top of him, both rolling 
over and over under the cypress. 

The upshot of it was that the cat was 
killed by a blow from Mr. King’s gun, 
and John Jr. extricated from a rather 
sorry mess. He had protected his face 
with his arm, but his clothes were torn 
and his hands and wrists a bit lascer- 
ated. He was still tidying-up when other 
shots sounded from beyond the cypress 
where the cabbage palm hammocks be- 
gan, and when they joined forces with 
the others, they found that Hendry and 
Youman had killed three more formid- 
able, yet quite handsome cats to add to 
the bag. 

Several hours were spent in that local- 
ity, while Mr. King made his important 


of the way. : 
observations, and the return was sug- 


gested, as they wished to make Chokolos- 
kee before dark. Deeply embedded in 
the muck on the far side of the pine 


. ; i head of th di d 
Let us know what/you fish for and we will send samples to select from. pages ig ite ion secu. 1615 "Ne. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 12,3-P.C., although hieroglyphics to the 


others, told him that here, in this vast 
Makers of ‘‘KINGFISHER’’ Lines 


lonely place, was one of the outer ram- 
5 2 r arts of the Tamamai Trail. 

2 Kingfisher Street Rockville, Connecticut z An incident occurred, while descending 
the river, that would have later signif- 
icance. The swifter boat passed two men 
in a flat-bottomed boat of ancient vint- 

V I C T O R Y age. They were young, as far as could 
be ascertained at that distance. One was 
Has Been a Household Word. Since November 

poled from the stern seat. In dress they 
VICTORY RODS were trampish and they looked travel- 
worn, haggard, hunted. The crude “mak- 
Have Been Supreme for 25 Years ings” of ‘a camp.were packed in the 

More backbone and lifting power for bateau. 
their weight than any similar rod made. There was no exchange of greetings, 
3 TO 7 OUNCES and Youman was particularly impressed. 

8 AND 12 OZ. TIPS things that annoyed and puzzled him. 

COSMOPOLIT AN HOOK Chokoloskee was reached a half hour 
- ; . before dark and this made it possible 
The Hook that never misses a Strike” for Hendry and John to seek a likely 
Shape and Quality is what made them famous black bass fishing ground. The bay, of 
TROUT course, was in itself fisherman’s joy, 
Will soon be jumping and our assortment of the needful articles is good and but there were no less than. six trib- 
mmeperely priced ing trees, that offered great possibilities. 
They used a regulation trout rig and, 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES peng en by aoe hee — “eee 
Z 2 ing skiff or power boat, the sport was 

295 ROR NEW YORK continued for an hour, the sun descend- 

ing and finding them still at it. At one 

FI SHIN G T A CK LE place, the surface of a little stream was 
Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 
We have always set an 
inflexible standard for the 

Edward vom Hofe tackle, 


We make a line for every kind of 
fishing where silk lines can be used. 


in the bow, paddling, while the other 
7 TO 9 OUNCES Twice that day he-had bumped into 
utary streams, shadowed by overhang- 
SHALL WE MAIL A CATALOGUE? 
all but covered by large lily pads, and 
the mangroves latticed in a triangular 


C: te Muskrats and pool, at its entrance, which was an ideal 
sue -anee animals . ’ 
a Fish, £3 bers with the home for the bass. They brought sev- 


o—_ ny 1 catches ‘them like afiy-teap M z enteen back to the boat and John was 
which we have been ma Peas a iiown, a eae andour | supremely happy and satisfied, for a 


ing since 1867. All our re 
energies have gone into _&-F.G while, at least. 
“ ae i AAGee At the dock, they ran into a crowd 
e ce wi +. . 
e is’ selieaed ME ae “us aie of loungers.who were paying tribute to 
; neore ,not Satisfactory. Take a recently: captured loggerhead turtle of 
your cue from the country’s best anglers an ne heft and size. Even out from 


buy from us. we Sie sine | had th thi 
ne 7 s 
Catalog No. 106 sent on request > yer LEE Bi Stanee : ; rar OM abe nore pom. hem this 


Edward vom Hofe & : Company Ss a rou ener Sy 
112 Fulton Stree New York C NOING ZEITS ToOav a a8 on the shore of one of the outside 
. : Saeet HENRYT SCHILLING sfbcntnn' keys and: kad: brought him up to Chok- 
PLOT s s 
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oloskee for a’ grand turtle-steak feast 
that was scheduled for the same night. 
Sprawled upon the dock, the men were 
sitting on him and repeating stories of 
other loggerhead adventures. 

The night was an uneventful one, all 
hands being tired from their expedition 
up Turner’s River, and John Jr., with 
both wrists wrapped in oiled bandages, 
carried proof of the strength of cat 
claws. He had insisted upon bass fish- 
ing, wounds or no wounds, but when 
night came, he was too stiff to take off 
his own clothes, and Hendry acted as 
temporary valet. 

“We leave in the morning,” was Mr. 
King’s last order. 


T sun-up, next day, the last sup- 

plies were taken aboard the Mae, 

including full drums of gas and 
extra cans of it for emergency. Youman 
volunteered assistance in these opera- 
tions, chattering volubly with Hendry 
all the while and interrogating him on 
our next move. The underground wires 
were getting busy. Perhaps they would 
know of our coming on The Chatham 
before we ever entered the mouth of the 
river. Smallwood was always near, look- 


ing on abstractedly, although Chokolos- 
kee was crowded with Seminoles. Char- EVINRUDE DE 
lie Tigertail and his family landed, 


among others and there were several 

waddling old headmen and women, as ee aap any caee a power naa and 

withered as the leaves of yesteryear. wow i Senet A hae 
“If we cared to run the risk of inves- 100,000 ducale oid. - carly 


Snr le - 
tigating,” observed Mr. King to John, Built-in type magneto and au ailinee ; 


“I fancy we could find a reason for this afeneing post 
seasonable gathering. It is egret time cally eliminates vibration. Write for 


and while we have seen no plumes, the EVINRUDE MOTOR C COMPANY 


coon and otter skins are not many—not 108 Evinrude Bldg. 
enough te cause this unusual commotion.” pera artar mabe Tae 
The Mae was being put in order at the San Francisco, wae On: st Morrison ace 


Machinery Co ot 


large dock, when two men rowed over Mon: 
alongside in a crude, flat-bottomed boat. pip sana ré j.eiion Haws. a, hen” 
The moment John spied it he turned to 
his father rather excitedly. 

“We saw them up Turner’s River,” the 


boy exclaimed, “the same two. Wonder “ 6) oral *» 
what they want. I saw them at the Back f0 the Ot Haunts Old dcun OT Te? 
trading post a half hour ago, buying 
tobacco, but they spoke to no one and | The strain of war is over, and the boys are home. Lake SS . 
Mr. Smallwood seemed not to know them. | ia, Uiver echo once more with NAPPY, ices and ing : Fishing and Canoeing 
The chap with the beard is hailing us.” else will contribute canoe is an “Old Town.” snoeine 
T di tably attired more toward making gives you the kind of healthy, 

wo disreputably attired young men ee eee ek orous alertness that our soldiers— 

stood in the bateau. They were, indeed, Motor. ’ used tooutdoor life—showed in war. 
Attached in a Ls Old Towns”’ are sturdy, speedy, 


the same precious pair that the power few minutes to : buoyant, trim-lined and entirely 
boat had passed coming down the river. eee "he Send for catalog. 
If anything, they seemed more uncouth ee fry EP , OLD TOW _—— — 
than ever in the glare of the morning 11k tenet is 
sun enlarge the ra- 

aa > si : dius of your 

Going to Marco?” the larger man in- cruising activ 

+ ities, and which 
quired. will “run circles ”” 

“No—down the coast and to Miami,” rowboat ‘Tater ae 

: the lak ri 

Mr. King answered. The KOBAN gives you more 


“Any objection to towing us?” 
Mr. King hesitated, although he did cause it has two cylinders. 
joes ie the boat 
not wish, at that moment, to appear to THE GREAT 2. CYLINDER 


do so. The Man with the Beard was 
quick to perceive this embarrassment. 


“Understand,” said he, “we’ll work our 
passage. We'll be of real help to you. aus ant ae RONBOAT NoTOR 
We can fish, too. My friend here is a | information. cylinder opposed con 
sort of Tarpon King—” jerking a soiled | 234) Sti. to avo'd. the om zoe 
thumb over his shoulder at his com- ; ion ae 


panion, “but we won’t bother yeu and we Be at 92 CAS oun 


can’t row all that distance. We want to inboard ae cial. tilting.” device 
get away from this God-a-mighty hole. tnd ‘hemhing’ °°" | Get the details of our 18-foot V Special 
Had a bigger boat and the engine went | ca™°*. KOBAN MFG. co. | 2/2-hp. ready to run. Price, $250. Plans 
bad on us. We left it at Marco and | about it. Sen Me .| 08 other sizes, on. request. 
Rider & Suydam 


came i ittle jigger.” ORCAS RIE 
on up here in the little jigger. 353 West 37th Street New York, N. ¥. 
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The same high 
quality of which. we 
supplied the U. S. Army. 


Over 100,000 Without a Single Rejection 


GREATEST WARMTH AT LIGHTEST WEIGHT 


—a combination impossible before our practical experience in the 


World War. 

Desirable colors, durable binding and lasting quality make these blank- 
ets useful for more purposes than any robe you ever saw. Use them 
not in Winter only; but in Spring, Summer and Fall— 


at the seashore for the beach tent, and the bathing hour. 
In the mountains for the sleeping porch. 

For camping trips, yachting parties and gunning parties. 
As an automobile robe, and for all emergency uses. 
Invaluable for invalids — help well folks keep well. 


Made from highest quality wool thoroughly sponged and shrunk. 


THE BEST AUTO BLANKETS 
;Olive Drab or Oxford Gray, size 42 x 60-inches; weight 
“1% to 2 Ibs 
LARGE SIZES FOR GENERAL USE 
Drab, size 60 84 inches; weight 


Ibs. 
Same blanket to Boy Scouts, 
similar organizations, we make a 
— Gray, size 66 x 84 
Ibs. 
Olive Drab, size 66 x 84 inches; weight 3 to 3% Ibs. 
Dark Navy Blue, size 56x84 inches; weight 2% to 3 lbs. 
Sent by Parcel Post, prepaid, to any address in the United Sta 
Mississippi. West of the 
Mississippi River, add Z 

25c per blanket. 

Immediate deliv- 
Order at 


$4.00 


each 


$7.00 


each 


Three for 
$11.25 


Three for 
19.50 
Camp Fire Girls and 


special price on 
inches; weight 


Twelve for 
75.00 


$7.00 


ery. 
once. 
Live Agents Propo- 
sition to Representa- 
tives in all Terri- 
tories 


Sold under Money 
Back Guarantee 


MAKETLA COMPANY 


611-V Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Newton Arms Co., 


are moving their plant from Buffalo, to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the name will be changed to the Newton 
Arms Corporation, with general sales office in the 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


THE NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES AND 
AMMUNITION WILL SOON BE READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION FROM THE NEW PLANT 


Address all communications to 


NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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John was inordinately eager to demand 
what they were doing up Turner’s and 
why they came to Chokoloskee at all. 
Their looks were certainly against them. 
Indeed, he shivered with apprehension 
when his father nodded assent. They 
were to have traveling companions now 
and John was far from favorably im- 


| pressed. Hendry, rolling the drums of 


gas into position, stopped long enough 

to grunt.and to stand with a frown on 

his ‘usually inscrutible, indian-like face. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 277) 


It bites freely, but makes little resistance 
when hooked, reminding one of the crop- 
pie of fresh water. It is usually infested 
with a parasite, an isopod crustacean 
about the size of a finger nail, and re- 
sembles somewhat the terrestrial “sow- 
bug.” This “sea-louse” is found just 
under the gill-cover of the spot, but it is 
not at all detrimental to the fish as food. 
At the time of which I write the spot 
was very abundant about the old wharves 
of Baltimore harbor and bait was very 
handy. For that matter one might fasten 
his boat to a wharf timber, take a 
shrimp from one of the piles, place :t on 
his hook and cast it a few feet beyond 
to open water, when it would at once be 
taken by a spot which was waiting for 
just such an opportunity, and so on ad 
libitum. The weedy flats and channels 
of the estuaries near Baltimore, at that 
time abounded with the fishes mentioned. 

A boy near us, who was also fishing 
for spots, broke his hook on a submerged 
timber and was lamenting his loss as he 
had but the one. I looped on another and 
smaller one. The hooks we used were 
“flatted,” that is, the end of the shank 
was flattened and spread, so that a line 
could be netted on and. would be firmly 
fastened. We did not use snells as these 
fish saw only the shrimp bait and did not 
consider the rest of the outfit. 

The boy was quite grateful for the 
fish-hook, and invited us to go with his 
father, who was a market fisherman, on 
his trip the next Saturday and see the 
big seine hauled. Accordingly we left 
home at daylight on the appointed morn- 
ing, with luncheon in our basket, and re- 
paired to Bailey’s wharf, where we foun’ 
the fishermen folding the two-hundred 
yard seine on the stern deck of a large 
batteau. The boat was propelled by lonz 
oars, or sweeps, the men rowing stand- 
ing with a large live-box in tow. The 
fishing ground proved to be a smooth, 
clean shore of the Patapsco river. As 
the boat was rowed the long seine was 
paid out in a circle, with the ends near 
together at the starting point. The work 
of hauling in the seine was very labori- 
ous, and taxed the strength of the men 
to the utmost. As the spread of the great 
net constantly diminished we could see a 
great multitude of fishes leaping in every 
direction in the effort to escape. 

The novel and strange sight was one 
of much interest to us, and as the bight 
of the seine grew smaller and smaller it 
seemed to us as if all the fish in the riv- 
er had been captured. Then the men 
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began te scoop the fish with hand-nets 
and load them into the live-box, which 
was soon filled. But the one haul was 
required to furnish all the fish needed. 
The lead-line was lifted and the smaller 
fish allowed to escape—perches, sunfish, 
catfish, eels and what not. The fish in 
the boat were large white perch, yellow 
perch, whiting, tailors (bluefish), rock- 
fish (striped bass) and other fish with 
which we were not on familiar terms. 
The striped bass ran from five to twen- 
ty pounds, and the bluefish from three 
to ten pounds, but I had seen larger ones 
in the fish market brought from Chesa- 
peake Bay. A few years later, when at- 
tending high school, I usually passed | 
through the Lexington fish market ad- 
miring the fine display of the finny beau- 
ties. One day there happened to be some 
unusually large striped bass on sale, 
the largest I had ever seen. One colossal 
bass was being weighed and I stopped to 
see the result. The scales were wooden 
ones some four feet square, hung on 
chains. On one was the big fish and on 
the other two fifty-six pound weights. 
The weights were a little heavier than 
the bass, and there seemed to be no 
other weights. One of the men turned 
to me and asked how much I weighed; I 
said one hundred and three pounds. He 
then removed the large weights and 
placed me on the scale, when it appeared 
that the fish was slightly in excess of my 
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weight. The man then said that the fish ‘OU expect to “rough it” to some extent, of course. But the cooking 
weighed between 103 and 112 pounds, and end of camp life should be smooth, not rough. Unexpected friends may 
gave it as his opinion that it weighed turn up at any time to take “pot luck”. You all will appreciate 





about 107 pounds. It is my belief that the solid comfort and ready convenience of 


it was the largest striped bass on rec- 


ord, as I have never seen or heard of one Blue F lame Stove 

hat ae Angee in solving all cooking problems, and to insure plenty of hot water for dish- 
(TO BE CONTINUED) washing and shaving. 

Theroz Fuel is quickest, hottest and safest—its full, intense heat is instantly 


available at the. scratch of a match; it stays solid while burning and there- 


SALES 5 fore cannot spill if upset. Theroz burns without smoke, soot or odor. 
MAN (These factors inclined Uncle Sam to order more than 11,000,000 cans of 


AND CAMPING Theroz Fuel for the use of the A. E. F.) 
















Theroz Blue Flame Stove is designed for efficient cooking, out- Theroz Mess Kit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 300) doors or indoors. Two burners afford a cooking capacity for your 
. : . entire party, yet it is as readily portable as a small suitcase when 
thing after all. Try it. You will never not “in action”, serving as a carryall for dishes, provisions, etc. 






regret its choice as. an outing experi- Theroz Mess Kit, the efficient “pocket kitchen’, served in 
ence, _We might try our lives by a thous- With theuse of Theroz Fuel Cubes, 
and simple tests. A life in a camp, in hot coffee, soup, beans or kindred 
the sil d th ‘ aks * food products, ample portions for 

e silence and the open air will illumine two people, may be prepared in a 
a new world for you. few minutes. 

From the coming of dawn, and its at- Jou, find Theres Pus and 
tendant awaking of the bird songs, cwonine: Deas | ont 
through the day with its attendant ad- sient seated, Ge 5 not we wie 
ventures and camp duties, to the hour a ee 
when the flaring camp fire bids you to 
its luring reveries, you live again. And 
then some night a big moon is set high 


Write for booklets and prices 
THE THEROZ COMPANY 
in the heavens, to beam its smile of wel- 
come. A big owl laughs at the world 


Woolworth Bldg. New York 
with you, from his perch in the big pine. | ——————_____- 
The far-off cry of a lonely loon breaks 


upon the still night and, hushed to a low : 
murmur, you catch the sound of the gurg- J KANNOFSKY a 
° Giass Blower 


ling brook. You nod, and drowse, and 


crawl away to the blankets to sleep. You 
have absorbed the irresistible peace of 
the big outdoors, and so you sleep as you 
were meant to, a child of nature again. 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing pw a — 3 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads an A 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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753 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Pick up the scent 


Your appetite will ‘‘point’’ at this box of Heinz pure 
foods the way a dog points at a bird. 
It is: he biggest thing in the camp at supper time—real 
food, with the flavor that makes a keen appetite a boon. 
Convenient, compact, ready. You get the appetite and 
let Heinz do the rest. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS—really HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
oven baked. Fine hot or cold. —gives a new taste to all kinds of 


Four kinds. camp fare. 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI—with to- HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— 


mato sauce and cheese. Just heat always fresh; for all butter uses. 


eae HEINZ PICKLES—a great relish, 
HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—To- 
mato, Celery and Pea. Fullofrich HEINZ PRESERVES—to top off 


cream. with. 


Sold by all good grocers. Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Instructions 
for oie re 
pe -) FISH, HUNT AND 
meetinaancten yas SLEEP in COMFORT 
Fish Ke easily wate by a photoes 4: 3 The Ha-Ha Head Protector 
printed instructions. Send today and learn how. | SS 
Price 25¢ postpaid. Will Absolutely Protect You 
W. E. CLAYTON ( 

* Made of BRASS WIRE 

sere eS GAUZE. Defies MOS- 

~ QUITOES and ALL in- 

a a i —_ sects. Fits ANY hat, 
mee weighs THREE ounces, goes in VEST pocket. 

. Pat. in U.S.A. and Canada 

KENNEBEC CANOES A well-made serviceable article for the WISE man. 
, If your dealer does not handle them $2.25 will bring 
The ‘‘tumble home” of the Kennebec makes this you one anywhere in the U. 8. prepaid. In Canada 


canoe absolutely safe for man, woman and child. or foreign countries, $2.75. Made with or without 
Our 1919 catalog sent free for asking—tells why. pipe socket. 
7 


Kennebec Boat @ ance 00. 4 93 R. R. Square, THE RHOADES MFG. CO. 
@raens=® wv SMaine. ovals: Seen ante : : = 


PLANT LICE AND ™ 
SCALE INSECTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 285) 


the roots, others on leaves, and a few, 
such as the grape-louse and woolly apple- 
louse, on the roots as well as on leaves 
or bark. Certain kinds have alternate 
food plants, that is, they migrate from 
one kind of a plant to an entirely differ- 
ent plant. An example of this is the 
hop-louse, which spends the summer upon 
the hop and when the plant dies down, 
migrates to plum trees. The pea-louse 
is occasionally seriously injurious to 
clover, but where peas are available it 
migrates to them in spring; otherwise it 
continues to multiply on the clover. A 
few species are partial to one kind of 
plant only; others have a considerable 
range of food plants, including farm 
products as well as nearly all the com- 
mon weeds of our fields. 


LOSELY related to plant lice, but in 
many ways different, are the scale 
insects, including mealy-bugs and 

others of which some are the most seri- 
ous pests of the orchard. Scarcely any 
kind of fruit, shade, or forest tree is free 
from their attacks, and as these insects 
and their eggs are easily transported for 
long distances on fruit or living plants, 
a few of them have become world-wide 
in distribution. 

Scale insects feed on the juices of their 
host. They are sucking insects like the 
plant-lice, but they do not move freely 
as they are more or less fixed to a single 
spot on the plant, where they are often 
difficult to detect. Certain scale insects 
are covered by a flattish or convex scale, 
which is formed of secreted wax and of 
the cast skin of the body; some have the 
body wall above much hardened and very 
convex, so that a strong, rigid projecting 
shell is formed; others secrete wax, us- 
ually in the shape of white cottony mass- 
es, with which they cover the body more 
or less completely, sometimes forming 
waxen egg-sacs at the posterior end of 
the body. The most troublesome and de- 
structive of the scale insects is the San 
José scale, a native of China and Japan 
and first noticed in California about 
1880. Since then it has spread to nearly 
every state. This insect multiplies so 
rapidly that within two or three years 
after the trees become infested they may 
die. The rapid increase in numbers 
makes it one of the most destructive in- 
sects of the orchard, and no other in- 
jurious insect has received such constant 
attention of entomologists, orchardmen 
and legislators as this little pest. It at- 
tacks branches as well as fruit such as 
peach, pear, apple, plum and quince. 


TRAPSHOOTING 
REVIEW | 


HE annual review of the American 
Trapshooting Association with the 
averages of the shooters who par- 

ticipated in registered tournaments in 
1918, is now ready. Trapshooters and 
other sportsmen who have not secured 2 
copy of the review can secure same by 
writing the American Trapshooting As- 


| sociation, 460 Eourth Avenue, New York. 


















E. D. STEARNS 


HERE died a few 
weeks ago in the 
Wyoming Rockies, a 
man who was in a 
way as much a mar- 
tyr to duty as was 
almost any soldier 
in the trenches. 
Probably most of 
our readers are 
aware of the fact 
that Uncle Sam 
maintains a_ small 
band of wolf-hunters, under the direction 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. The 
deceased, E. D. Stearns, was one of these. 
His beat was on the headwaters of the 
Gros Venere River, a tributory of the 
Snake, south of and near to Yellowstone 
Park. It is a picked body of men, and 
the best of them are on duty the year 
round. Summer is glorious in that 
region, but winter is almost arctic in 
severity. Temperatures drop to a min- 
imum of nearly fifty below, and the snow 
in the foothills and higher may be any- 
thing up to twenty feet deep. It is here 
that the elk are making their last stand; 
the wonder is that any still survive the 
winters, without regard to the wolves 
and coyotes. 

In summer, Stearns did his work 
chiefly with traps, running a line of them 
25 miles long every day on horseback. 
And, except to go for supplies, or to a 
distant post office for orders, he never 
missed a day. But winter is a sterner 
proposition. Traps are then almost use- 
less, owing to their being so speedily 
covered with snow. Nothing suffices but 
to track the wolves on snowshoes. Pick- 
ing up a fresh trail, Stearns would fol- 
low wherever it led, hoping for and often 
getting a shot, and he was a marksman, 
indeed. Of necessity, he carried the 
scantiest of eqzipment, aside from his 
rifle, bacon, rice, cornmeal, tea, a few 
ounces only of each; a tin can or two 
for utensils and bedding which aggre- 
gated in weight exactly nine pounds. 





Whenever night overtook him, there | 


he camped, under the first spruce tree 
that was handy. And he kept this up 
day after day, visiting some one of his 
string of remote log huts, only to replen- 
ish food or cartridges. It is strenuous 
work indeed and it tells on all who fol- 
low it. When illness (influenza) came 
it found an easy victim. He died in the 
performance of his duty. 

The work will go on as before, of 
course. What man has done, man will 
do again. But the service has no more 
faithful, modest servant than the man 
whose little story is here recorded. 

Upon this peg, it will do no harm, per- 
haps, to hang a plea for the Bureau of 
Biological Survey itself. That part of 
its annual appropriation which it can de- 
vote to game refugees is only $30,000, 
a beggarly pittance, considering the field 
it is expected to cover. Half that, or 
near it, ought to go to the feeding of 
the elk alone south of Yellowstone Park. 
And there are many bird refugees and 
game sanctuaries, some of which have 
had to be left practically or wholly with- 
out attention. The prayer of the righteous 
availeth much, but a letter from every 
subscriber would be more to the point. 
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Always carry a DAYLO for hunting and trapping 


Inspecting Traps, Dead Falls 
and Snares with a Daylo 


Yuen a Daylo to help, you. can pick out tracks 
. and signs that an Indian would miss— 


—Inside of hollow logs and trees. 
—Under big tangles of roots or driftwood. 
—Under banks covered with overhanging grass and 
brush. 
—And even down in the home holes and dens of the 
fur bearers themselves. 
No successful trapper should cover a trap line without an 
Eveready Daylo—the light that says, “There It Is!” 
77 styles for sale by EVEREADY dealers everywhere 


Ask to see the four 
styles illustrated below 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Long Island City New York 

IN CANADA 
Canadian National Carbon Co 
Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 










2637 














It Hooks ‘em Every Time! a U, S. ARMY & NAVYGOODS- 


slot sets hook : firmly itoew. Darts and divestike' real ORMS .AND EQUIPMENT 
——— ches more than any other eo FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
wooden Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
minnow. ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 

, battleship. 


5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 


on, Cod, ing, outing, etc., in Army Office list. 
Striker * seat on reecipt si prise 344—-sent on ‘receipt of ieee fn h gg 
Knowles Automatic ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Pi cch aE. $f 58. ae se ies Largest —— No inflated prices 
SE EN WLES 89 Shown AND COPP' Si : i "i 
a 245 West 42nd St. New York 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle. no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 
hand; -_ for es all a: non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used 8. Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. {outs World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Motors. Catalog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE COST OF FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 294) 
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Herman | 
Style 260 ~« 


Heavy Tan Veal 
For Civilians 
‘ 


Send: for 
Catalogue 


HAT a wealth of prac- 

ticable knowledge about 
the comfort and wear of shoes 
built on the Munson U. S. 
Army Last the returning 
American soldiers are bringing 
to the American men at home! 


If anything were needed to 
show the value of this kind of 
footwear — to soldiers and 
civilians alike—the War has 
supplied it. 


Herman Shoes made on the 
genuine Munson Last—anat- 
omically perfect and fashioned 
from the best materials obtain- 
able—give men in private life 
the finest opportunity to enjoy 
their feet they have ever had. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
810 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





AS fresh and cool, as if taken 
from your refrigerator at 
home, are the sandwiches, 
salads, cold meats and bever- 
ages served on outings from a 


sancve 


A small lump of ice in the ice com- 
partment keeps food and beverages 
cool 36 hours. Made of woven reed, it 
is roomy, convenient and easy to 


carry. 

SEND FOR ‘OUTERS MENUS’ 

A booklet of tasty menus and recipes 

for picnics, outings and motor parties, 

ae tells about our 30 day free trial 

offer, 

BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
Dest. R. 1520 Hawkeye Bldg. 


| Bob Smith’s New Fishing 


Tackle Catalog is Just Out 


He will send you one if you ask him. 


BOB SMITH SPORTING GOODS 
75 FEDERAL ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOK of the 


410 Illustrations. 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. 


Net $2.00 This new edition is revised to date 
and largely re-written. Contains 
“Book of the Black Bass” and “More 
About tke Black Bass.” Comprising 
its complete scientific and life history, 
together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, with a full 
account of tools, implements, and 
tackle. 

“The angling portion of the book is, 
without doubt, the best thing ever 
written upon these fishes. It is clear, 
and covers the whole ground of the 
different modes of fishing, and is ac- 
companied by cuts of the manner of 
holding the rod, castings, and diagrams 
ef the mode of throwing the fly so 
that it seems to us as if the merest 
tyro could soon become an expert b 
carefully reading this book and_ fol- 
lowing its instructions. Not only is 
it a hook for the beginner, but it is 
one that no angler can afford to do 
without.—Forest and Stream. 


BLACK BASS 


.00 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., N.Y. City 


& ee. ee 7 into some of the rapids of the Nipigon 


would end your fishing trips for all time. 


UPPOSE we describe a trip on the 

French River from Pickerel Land- 
ing up to Lake Nipissing. 

This is a trip embracing several levels 
of quiet, rock bordered, pine fringed 
river, hitched together by links of foam- 
ing rapids. 

It should be made by two people in a 
canoe. Leaving Pickerel Landing you 
start up river. Going by map and com- 
pass you will meet enough people to di- 
rect you over the few portages around 
the rapids you will find. Each time you 
start up river from rapids, mark the 
place carefully for the next half mile 
by landmarks that you can remember 
coming down on your return, so you will 
not miss the portage. 

This trip will put you ever fishing 
water that will yield you small mouth 
bass, wall-eyed pike, northern pike, all 
of nice size, and perhaps, if you are 
very clever, a good muskellunge or two. 

This trip on the French River is for 
competent canoe men. 

If you want to fish Lake Nipissing, 
just go to Sturgeon Falls; rent a row- 
boat and have the steamer tow you down 
towards the French River and tell the | 
captain to direct you to the West Arm. 

You can’t get lost here, as there are 
lots of people on the waters and the 


| steamer will tow you back to Sturgeon 


Falls when your trip is over. 

It can be said for the West Arm of 
Lake Nipissing that there are some very 
large muskellunge caught there and you 
can catch all the bass and pike you will 
be able to carry. 

The West Arm is a great, island 
studded lake all on one level and devoid 
therefore of danger spots, and Sturgeon 
Falls is reached by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

There is every reason to believe a fine 
trip can be made there for $60 per per- 
son, including all expenses. 

Suppose we now turn our attention to 
the peerless Nipigon, that whirl of white 
water, where the great big trout live. 

A ten-day trip on the Nipigon for two 
people including the license costs $150 
each. Add to this the cost of your rail- 
road fare to Nipigon City and you have 
the total amount necessary. 

This will take you over this great 
trout river in fine style, fully equipped 


, in two big strong canoes manned by two 


Indians each. 

Take a look at some of this Nipigon 
white water and you will not wonder 
why two guides are necessary to bring 
you alive through the rapids. 

Yet there remains the chance to see 
this river, to prowl along shore and to 
catch your fill of the great trout from 
the bank, if you care to. 

Even when you go there with guides 
you catch many fish from the shore, so 
take your pup tent, go to the Nipigon. 
get to the head of the river at the Vir- 
gin Falls and fish the upper ten miles 
on foot, then dream about it the rest of 
your life. It should cost about forty 
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dollars in addition to your fare, if you 
are competent and hard to rob. 


URNING now to the Yellowstone, 


we have a beautiful example of | 


how the ignorance of the tourist, 
who hungers for a little trout fishing, 
is turned into dollars by the people in 
charge of the resorts in this great Na- 


tional Park owned by the people but ex- 


ploited for private profit. 

That justice may some time be done, 
I will relate my experience exactly as it 
occurred: 

In the summer of 1917 I came from 
Old Faithful Inn to the Lake Hotel, 


situated on the shore of Yellowstone , 


Lake. 

On the same automobile was a Mr. 
Harned, also a tourist with a hunch for 
a few hours trout fishing. 

We went to the boat livery at the 
hotel dock to arrange for a fishing trip. 
where we were informed that it would 


cost us $3.50 ‘an hour for a launch and , 


tackle. 
“That’s a high price you want,” 1] 


protested. “How much do you charge | 


for a row boat?” 

“Two dollars a day,” was the re- 
sponse. Whereat I said: “Fair enough 
I happen to know it is only 1% miles 
down this left hand bank to the outlet 
where the trout fishing is, so if you will 
rent my friend here a rod and outfit we 
will take a row boat.” 

“We won’t rent you a fishing outfit 
unless you rent a launch,” calmly re- 
sponded the boatman. 

Refusing to be held up in our own 
National Park, we went over to the 
Wiley Camp where Mr. Harned rented 
an outfit at a fair price. I had my own 
outfit and in a half hour we rowed down 


to the outlet, anchored and, using Jun- | 


gle Cock flies, caught a nice string of 
cut-throat trout. 

Next day I rented the boat again and 
caught all the trout the law would per- 
mit me to bring back to the hotel. 

Anchored near us was one of the 
launches aforesaid, and the gentleman 
who rented it paid about $25 for his 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 316) 


A boatload caught with the fly 
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Send for booklets “Marine Glue, What to 
Wand“ How to make you a, ad 


152 Kneela: » Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Your Lesson in Preparedness 


SAVAGE 


Automatic Pistol 


HE war has taught us a lesson—as a 
nation. But—have you applied it to 


yourself? 

Or, having escaped nationally from the menace 
that threatened to overwhelm us, are you, personally, 
individually, going to shut your eyes to the possibility 
of danger? 

In the moment of peril, what will protect you— 
your wife—your daughter? 

You are going to do your duty by getting a 
SAVAGE Automatic Pistol, so that you can live 
peacefully and lawfully and safely, protected by ten- 
shot, lightning-quick SAVAGE insurance. It’s 
ready at your dealer’s now. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon Detroit. | ‘Philadelphia 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New Tas ~~ 
Also utomatic Machine Guns, Light, Ordnance, Military, 
fier cand Seal r_ Svoreing Rifles, Automatic, Pistols and Ammunition, 
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Comfort clothes for vacation wear. 
Send for free 1919 Style Book describing gar- 
ments for men and women. 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
P 10 Hickory St., 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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| ZEFERY’S MARINE CANOE GLUE 


WaTERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


( | fohnny 
= DP 3 My 2b 2} should 


yrate in th 
orate 
but will be found equally reagy for use in es yous 
as today. Friction top emergency cans, 35 cents each; 
by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents each, 
Rabie” alt fens 
lea ; ai lware 
Goods Hi 


ng jouses 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
nd Street 


| Write Today Sy xxx. 2 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Dept, A706 Chic: 
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MARBLES 


OREST AND 


Rifle 
Sights 


Take the Guesswork Out of Shooting 


No. 1. 


Marbie’s Flexible Rear Sight.—Stem is not 


rigid, but is held by a spring, which gives, in case 
Two 


sight is accidently struck. 


Prevents breakage. 
dises furnished—different sizes. Pri 


COS. we eee eee 


Note: When ordering sights direct from us, 
always mention make, model and caliber of 


rifle they are intended to fit. 
No. 2. 
bead—1/16, 3/32 or %-inch. 
snap shots. 
shooting. Price 


No. 3. 
gold-lined aperture. 
sight. Price 


No. 4. Sheard Front Sight.—Gold 


well in dark timber — will not blur. 


color on all objects. Type shown 
made for many revolvers. Price 


No. 6 
. Special Sheard Sight for Winchester si'es 


; _Marble’s Duplex Sight.—Combines 
coarse *’ sights in one. Make snapshots sure shots. 
The %- “incl white enameled bead folds down when the 
1/16-inch gold bead is being used. Price...... $1.65 
No. 6A. Marble’s Duplex Sight.—Showing enameled 
bead in use. 


Order From Your Dealer, or 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


GO CAMPING! 
You haven’t , forgotten 
how. Prepare for recon- 
struction by reconstruct- 
ing yourself. But be sure 
of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furni- 
ture and camp equipment 
that are right. Send for 
our catalog 619. It’s free. 


Geo-B-Carpenter = Co 


619 N. Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


Marble’s Improved Front Sight.—Ivory or gold 
Fine for running or 
Used by many professionals who do srie 

0 


Marble’s V-M Front Sight.—Gold face and 
Many experts prefer it to a ofa 


bead. Shows up 


Shows same 
is for rifle. Also 
$1.65 


Our Special 
. Sight 
Circular 


Ne. GA 


No. 7. 
ivory or gold bead. 
or "3,/32- inch bead. 
No. 7A. Marble’s Standard Front amt A. 1/16- 
inch gold or ivory bead. Can also be with 
8/32 or Y%-inch bead. Price............+eeeees of i 


Direct If He Can’t Supply You 


526 DELTA GLADSTONE, MICH. 


AVENUE 


Marble’s Standard Front Sight with %-inch 
Can also be furnished with afi8 
Price 


WATCH FOR THE LEGGINGS 
THE BOYS BRING HOME 


LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES 
offer distinct advantages over the 
old .style leg binding canvas and 
Leather Legging. 

Naturally conform to the motion 
of the leg. 

Perspiration proof. Keep pebbles 
and dirt out of the shoe. 
Recognized as the PERFECT 
LEGGING by every man in the 
service—and just as applicable to 
every form of sport, as to army 
needs. 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR 3 YEARS 


Ask for the LOCKHART SPIRAL PUT- 
TEES. If your dealer can’t supply, write 
us. TRY THEM—The Boys will tell you 
about them—TAKE NO OTHERS, 


Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings Inc. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y, 


A BOOK OF BOOKS 
BUNGALOWS, CAMPS AND MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Containing a large variety of designs by many architects, 
many of which are suitable only for summer use while 
others are adapted for permanent residence. Camps, 
hunting lodges and log cabins are also presented, sug- 
gesting designs for vacation dwellings in woods and 
mounta: 


Compiled by ae PHILLIPS COMSTOCK 


With an article by 
Go £. SCHERMERHORN, A.A.1.A., Architect 
rice, $2.00. 
FOREST & Sree 

9 East 40th Street 


(BooK DEP’T) 
New York City 
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THE GREAT STORM 
AT ORTLEYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 269) 


They were nearly all dippers with a 
few sheldrakes. They would come up 
the broad thoroughfare and cross our 
point directly in the wind, ‘heading for 
the Crab Pond. The water was knee deep 


on the point, and the breaking waves 


kept the boats constantly moving. This 
made difficult shooting. The beautiful 
little ducks came in a steady flight, hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of them; we saw 
more dippers that morning, than in all 
my other years shooting on the beau- 
tiful Barnegat, put together. 

In spite of our great handicaps, we 
gathered some in from time to time, and 
the Squire being to windward, the boom- 
ing of his ten bore told us, he too was 
getting some shooting. At noon, the 
wind having fallen a little, I started for 
the house for dinner, after which I 
was to bring a snack out for Andy. 
When I reached the landing I found 
the tide so high, that I shoved the boat 
up the path, and stepped out on the 
porch landing. Something I have never 
done before nor since. 

After dinner as I shoved my boat back 
down the pathway, a little flock of dip- 
pers came circling in from the land- 
ing, and crossing in front of me, I 
killed a right and left, and they dropped 
in what had been Peter’s garden, with- 
in one hundred yards of the house. 


HILE Andy was enjoying his 
lunch, a flock of dippers passed 
over us down wind, a_ difficult 


'_ overhead shot, as they were flying very 


i swiftly. One bird fell dead on the mead- 
| ow behind us, and I pushed out with the 
| “sneak” to gather it, the tide was at 
| least two and one-half feet deep, all 


over the meadows, and you could shove 
your boat anywhere. As I neared the 
dead bird, I saw a drifting plank some 
distance beyond, that had a_ peculiar 
looking bunch on it. As I drew nearer, 
the bunch slid into the water :and dis-, 
appeared from sight. 

Picking up the dead duck, I worked 
my way back to windward, and hold- 
ing the boat there, waited. Pretty soon 
the bunch was back on the plank again, 
so I let the boat drift before the wind, 
and held my gun ready. When within 
range, I fired at the bunch and instant- 
ly there was a great splashing around 
that plank, and I picked up five fine 
muskrats, one of them jet black. I had 
found a new sport, and showed my 
sneak box over the submerged meadow, 
following the shores of Muskrat Creek. 
In a short time I had killed twenty-five 
of them, which I gave to Peter for their 
pelts. They were drowned out of their 
houses, and were on almost every piece 
of drift wood. 

It was evident that the great tide had 
brought misery and disaster to all the 
“little people” of the salt meadows. Be- 
sides the muskrats, there were great 
numbers of the short tailed meadow 
mice, these little creatures were drift- 
ing on every floating chip and board. 
They overran our boats, and were a 
great nuisance and annoyance to us. 
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Usually a storm tide lasts but a few 
hours, but this tide stayed for days, and 
perhaps on the theory that misery loves 
company, the little things would get to- 
gether in the crotches of the marsh eld- 
ers, in bunches as large as an old fash- 
ioned lady’s muff, perhaps fifty or more 
in a bunch, and the great majority of 
them perished from hunger and ex 
sure or from drowning. ° 

As the day wore on the wind continued 
to fall, and the shooting got poorer, but 
when we reached the landing at evening, 
Andy and I had thirty-eight dippers and 
one sheldrake, while the Squire was the 
proud possessor of ten dippers and one 
black duck. As we neared the house, 
stentorian voices broke forth in song, to 
the tune of a popular chanty. 


“We started from Hazlet some forty 
miles away, 

We’ve travelled and travelled, the whole 
of the day. 

By railroad and sail boat we’ve made 
our way here, 

To the home of the Johnsons, that house 
of good cheer. 


The Squire and Cornelly, they would not 
wait o’er, 

Taking Andy with them they made for 
the shore. 

But David and Jakey are now in the 
plan, 

And will stay to the end, with the rest 
of the Clan.” 


T was Jake and Dave our missing 
friends. Loud was the rejoicing, and 
vigorous the hand shaking for now all 

was well. Sound the loud “Timbrel,” 
and make the “welkin”. ring, for the 
Clan was once more united. Soon we 
were gathered around the supper table, 
where the merry quip and jest passed 
round the happy board. Loud were the 
praises of Mrs. Johnson’s cooking, and 
great was the havoc we wrought upon 
the steaming victuals. 

After supper we repaired to the sit- 
ting room, where Peter had a great treat 
prepared for us, a great fire of Bay- 
berry wood. As the great roaring masses 
of flame went flying up the yawning 
chimney, they made the room as light 
as day. The chairs were placed in the 
usual half circle before the fireplace, 
then Jake brought forth the old grid- 
iron, and placed it in the fire. When 
it was red hot, the Squire, with all the 
ancient rights, and due ceremony, was 
branded and initiated in all the mys- 
teries of the Ortley Clan of duck shoot- 
ers, of which historic body, he remained 
an honored member un‘il his tragic 
death many years later. 

What happy, happy hours we spent 
before that cheerful fire and many the 
merry prank and joke was played on the 
different members of our party, all to 
be taken in good part, and to be re- 
turned with interest, when the chance 
arrived. Dear departed companions of 
my early years, I bow my old grey 
head in reverence to your memory. 

Jake and Dave reported a strenuous 
day in reaching Ortley’s. They reached 
Point Pleasant all right, and there found 
the trains down the beach discontinued, | 
there being twenty-eight washouts from | 
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ADDE blmbri 


A Small Saving 
With a Big Risk 


T most you save only 

a few dollars by ac- 
cepting inferior 

tackle, and for this trifling 
sum you sacrifice the quality 
upon which your angling 
success absolutely depends. 
You become painfully aware 
that the so-called saving was 
not an economy the first 
time you use such equipment. 


Since the difference in 
price is so small, and the dif- 
ference in satisfaction so 
great, you owe it to yourself 
to demand the best tackle 
always. You will recognize 
the best by the Abbey & 
Imbrie trademark, which has 
been the symbol of highest 
tackle merit for 99 years. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren St. New York 


Mae Join the 
Uy Satu’ National Crow Shoot 
It’s fun to outwit these wily birds with a 


HANH Sie 


fitted to your .22 or .22 high power rifle. Send re 
It deadens the report noise, reduces the for 
recoil, and steadies your aim. Direct from It 
Dealer or Factory, $5.00. 
Write for Free Book of Slories. 
Maxim Silencer Co. 666 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods Store 
in the World 


The Land of Caves 


1d Campfires 


re to go fishing and 
camping. 

Don’t trust to hearsay 
— ask headquarters. 

You need not go half 
across the world to enjoy 
the pleasures of camp life. 

You need not go hunt- 
ing grizzlies. 

The land of caves and 
campfires is within a few 
hours of your home. 

Tents, cook kits and 
camp furniture; for the all- 
Summer family camp, or 
for the week-end canoe or 
motor trip. 

Constant reports from 
the best fishing streams 
and lakes — and the most 
complete fishing tackle de- 
partment in America. 

Camp clothes, footwear, 
guns, revolvers, ammuni- 
tion — complete outfits for 
every part of the country, 
and necessary particulars 
concerning guides for par- 
ties going into the big 
woods. 

Write us for full infor- 
mation regarding your 
proposed trip. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
Ezra H. Fitch, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
NEW YORK 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 











“16 Stories High 73rd Street West 
Near 72nd St. Subway Express Station 
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Hamilton 


an NE WY O RK 
“The House of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to 
New York’s ultra smart 
hotels (Opened in Dec- 
ember) = Situated in 
the midtown motor 
crussways observing 


Riverside Drive and 
Central Park 


Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. 
Parents with children welcomed. 


Special menu and attention. 


| Gialson Siver 


by Daylight 


To watch the great green hills 
glide by as you enjoy the lux- 
ury ofabig, comfortablesteam- 
er—that’s the pleasure of a 
trip on the Day Line between 
New York and Albany. 

Attractive One Day Outings to 


Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, West 
Point and Bear Mountain. 


All through rail tickets between 
New York and Albany accepted. 
Season opens May 24th. Daily 
including Sunday. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York 


Hunting. and Fishing 
Preserve 


5,000 acres of fimest game “and fishing country, 
within 100 miles of Toronto. Well wooded with 
Beach, Maple, Oak, Ash, Pine and Spruce. Has 
one lake mile long by half mile wide alive with 
Bass. Four smaller lakes with Brook Trout. 
Brook Trout stream runs for four miles through 
property. Excellent fishing. Game, Rabbits, Part- 
ridge, Musk-rats, Mink, Otter, Beaver and plenty 
of ‘Deer. Ideal camp site on smaller lake. Taxes 
merely nominal. One of the most ideal fishing 
and game properties in Ontario. Now offered at 
$6.00 an acre en bloc. 


N. H. WILSON 69 oe St., Toronto 


HERMAN; S 
Fis parapise 


Pickerel. Mackinaw 
Trout, Musky fishing - “Miche “ a network of Trout 
Streams (all varieties). Finest —, Beach. Perfect 
Sanitary conditions. Stone “— ungalow Din‘n¢ 
room. Write for booklet. H. SMITH “Bellaire, Mich. 


BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


FOR 


BASS OR FISHING 
BASS OR 
TROUT 

GOOD TABLE — GOOD SPORT 


IDEAL FOR REST OR PLAY 
Terms Moderate : 


W.L.EARLEY Guilford, Me., R. F. D., No. 3 
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Bay Head to Seaside Park. Here they 
fell in with a party “en route” for 
Chadwicks, so combining together, they 
hired a yacht, and thus reached their des- 
tination. (There were no passenger 
trains over this portion of the road, un- 
til the following spring). 

The next morning the wind was still 
northeast, and the tide still over the 
meadows. Jake and Dave went to the 
Crab Pond, while Andy, the Squire and 
I returned to Gabes Point. Here we had 
fair shooting during the day, mostly at 
dippers, but with one lucky shot at black 
ducks. Nine of them came to us and, 
decoying well, we waited until they 
were just right, and killed five which 
greatly pleased the Squire. 

Dave and Jake had quite good shoot- 
ing at dippers and sheldrakes, but were 
much annoyed by the homeless meadow 
mice. As Dave lay back in his sneak 
box, one of the mice ran across his face, 
and as he struck at it, Jake said, “What’s 
the matter?” “Why,” said Dave “one 
of those confounded mice ran right 
across my mouth.” “He did?” said 
Jake, “All the way across and didn’t 
fall in?” Picking up an old scythe 
blade, that he kept in his boat to cut 
reeds with, Jake held it over Dave’s 
face, and said, “Davey, if he runs back 
I'll kill him for you.” 

Just at evening, as these worthies 
were about to quit shooting, a pair of 
sheldrakes came to them, and they 


| killed both, but one fell back on the 


over-flowed meadow. Dave went after 
it, and with his usual luck, stepped into 
a muskrat hole, up to his arm pits in 


; the icy water. As he floundered out, he 


called, “Jakey bring my boat.” “Not 
on your life,” said Jake, “you can’t get 
any wetter, and Jakey is nice and dry 
right where he is.” 

They hurriedly took up their decoys, 
and with chattering teeth, Dave said, 
“Jakey row me in, won’t you?” “Not 
much,” said Jake, “you take hold of them 
oars and pull like thunder for the house,” 
and Dave obeyed, and when we came in 
he was in front of the blazing fire, peel- 
ing off his wet clothes. The Squire then 
compounded for him a “noggin” of 
something hot, that stopped his chatter- 
ing teeth, and no doubt, headed off a case 
of pneumonia. 


T was now Thanksgiving Eve, and 

Andy and the Squire must leave us 

at daybreak next morning, for the 
long twelve mile walk up the beach, to 
Bay Head, there to take train for home, 
to attend a grand society wedding in 
our town that evening. The Squire wore 
his hip boots and when they came to 
the cuts 6r draws, where the sea waters 
were still running over into the bay, he 
would take Andy on his back, and wade 
across, and so over great obstacles they 
reached Bay Head in time for their train, 
and attended the wedding. And of the 
three sons born of that wedding, two 
are today bearing commissions in the 
United States Army. 

The wind had now turned west, and 
Dave and I departed soon after mid- 
night, to hold a point for Thanksgiving 
Day shooting, when we had a shot at 
geese, but that’s another story. The 
great tide still stayed on the meadows, . 
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Uncle Cecil in his oversea’s uniform 


and we had some shooting from day to 
day. Then Sunday came, and the prob- 
lem was: how could we leave the beach, 
with the railroad washed away. 

The solution came from Peter. “Boys,” 
he said, “the section gang will be run- 
ning gravel trains by here tomorrow, 
maybe they’ll take ye.” 

So Monday morning when the gravel 
train arrived, and stopped for work on 
a big washout near the house, Jake 
sidled up to the big red-headed section 
boss, and made his appeal. “Nope,” he 
said. Can’t take passengers.” Then 
Jake figuratively got down on all fours, 
and begged like a cripple, said he had a 
wife and six small children home (which 
was true) with no bread, and nothing but 
cake to eat, and would he be so hard 
hearted, as to keep him separated from 
his long suffering family. “Say feller,” 
said the red-headed boss, “you win.” Me 
an’ the gang ain’t got very good eye 
sight, and if you make yourselves small, 
I don’t think we’ll-see you.” “Say boss,” 
said Jake, “do you think your eyesight 
will be good enough to see a box of 
cigars, and a ‘pocket pistol’?” “You try 
us,” said the boss. 

So we loaded our “duffle” in the ca- 
boose, along with our bag of game, one 
hundred and thirty-one ducks, (seven- 
ty-six of which were dippers) and five 
geese. Then making an altar of one of 
the caboose seats, we placed our sacri- 
ficial offering thereon, and patiently 
waited for the train to move. Presently 
the boss came in, and taking no more 
notice of us than if we were invisible, 
he sampled the “pistol,” took some cigars 
and passed out; one by one the gang 
came through, none of them noticed us, 
but each took toll from our sacrifice. 


HE little fellow in my lap had been 

sitting as quiet as a mouse, with 

wide eyes, drinking in every word 
of the story. As I stopped he looked 
up at me and said, “Grandaddy, and then 
what?” “Why that, Cornelius, will be 
continued in our next,” I replied. 
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4 Country * ~~ on Game ; ae 
Paradise for the Cam and Ang! 
Ideal Canoe Trips — 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also’ Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
S Americans who have been fishin i 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good 

be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


and hunting in New- 
: hing and hunting can 
Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
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NOVA SCOTIA’S 


Forests, Lakes and Streams afford some of 
the best hunting and fishing to be had in 
North America. The moose hunting is 
hardly excelled anywhere. Send address to 
the Chief Game Commissioner, Halifax, 

. S., for a copy of Hunting and Fishing 
in Nova Scotia. 


WESTWARD, HO! 


If you want the best trout fishing in the Rockies, 
the finest mountain scenery, big game hunting — elk, 
dear, mountain sheep or bear, initiation into ranch life, 
sightseeing, trekking with pack er wagon outfit in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming or Idaho, ho journeys, short camp- 
ing trips, or complete rest in the famous Jackson Hole 
Country, or Yellowstone National Park, write to 


JOE A. JONES, Majo Ranch Valley, Wyoming. 


DORSET INN — 1796 


So reads the signboard on the old inn in the quaint 
and charming village of Dorset that nestles in the nar- 
row valley of the Taconic mountains. The entire atmos- 
phere of Dorset is soothing, with its enticing walks amid 
the Green Mountain scenery, the bracing air, and moun- 
tain spring water. The Dorset Field Club has - 
fect golf course and tennis court nearby. Dorset is the 
summer home of many business and professional people 
who want either a few days of .perfect rest or ideal 
country life. For rates write to the 


Inn, Dorset, Vt. 


Notice to Fishermen 
Point Kill-Kare Resort 


in the wilds of Northern Wisconsin. Excellent 
Fishing of all kinds. Cottages and lodge located 
on points and island. 300 lakes in the county. 


Write for booklet. C. E. Hatcher, Birch Island. 
P. O., Burnett County, Wisconsin 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In the Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake, magnificent 
scenery, boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Large, airy rooms with comfortable beds; pleasant sitting 
rooms; large, open fireplaces; pure water; excellent table. 
Terms, reason- 


Daily mail. Steamboat meets all trains. 


able, 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


Spring Lake Camps 


Fourteen log cabins, with general dining-room, om shore 
of a beautiful lake in a mountainous country in the Maine 
Woods. Excellent food, comfortable beds, 


of 
references on application. 


JOHN B. CARVELLE 
Spring Lake, Somerset Co., Maine 


-F. E. PITTMAN, General 


passe SOLIN'S, NEW FOUNDLAND 


For Hunting, Fishing and 
Outdoor Sports in the 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates $14.00 and up per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON €xeePathy’ 


LAKE, N. Y. 


Dr. McGINTY’S 


THOUSAND ACRE FARM 


An Excellent Health Resort. Open 
All Year. Hunting and Fishing. 


E. F. McGinty, M.D., Prop. MT. POCONO, PA. 


“‘The Indian Mountain House’’ 


Cottages and Camps 


At the head of Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
Most modern and best equipped. hotel on lake. 
Gently sloping sand bathing beach. Pieasant 
trails. Canoeing, boating and dancing. Best of 
fishing and hunting. [Excellent cuisine. Rea- 
sonable rates. For circular, address 


JOHN HOWLAND, Proprietor 
JIM POND CAMP 


Eustis, Maine 


Just the place for you and your family to spend 
a real vacation. Big Jim Lake where the camp 
is situated, is noted for togue, gamy trout, and 
salmon. A variety of game and birds offer good 
hunting in season. The family will enjoy the 
canoeing, bathing, tramping, and cooking. Ask 
Green Bros. for further particulars about their 
camp. 





‘*Come to the lovely Valley 
of the Beaverkill’’ 


Famous for scenery, clear air, fishing and other vaca- 
tionist diversions. One of the best resorts has enjoyed 
the same patronage for twenty seasons. Rates are rea- 
sonable and accommodations limited. Write for further 


information to 

L. I. PERCIVAL, 
The Well-known Clear Lake Cottages, 
Tobey Estate, Beaverkill, N. Y. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


Situated at the lower end of Rangeley Lake, famous for 
big trout and salmon. Surrounding lakes and ponds 
afford bait and fly fishing; season opens when the ice 
leaves the lakes and closes October first. Bird shooting 
season opens October first. 


Spend your vacation on the most beautiful of Maine’s 
lakes. Booklet on request. ‘ ' 


Express Office, L. E. Bowley, 
Oquossoc, Me. Mountain View, Me. 


COMMUNITY OF SUMMER HOMES 
AND CENTRAL DINING HALL 


A camp for the whole family, with recreation or 
study instead of idleness, at beautiful Boothbay 
Harbor on the Coast of Maine. Deep sea fishing, 
bathing, yy forest trails, camp-fires, tennis, 
art, music and French classes if desired. Cottages 
to let. Bring camera and oldest clothing. Cata- 
log and views, 15th year. A. G. RANDALL, Mt. 
Pisgah, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


WILLIAMS RESORT 
HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 
Express records show that more muskal- 
lunge and bass were caught during the 
season of 1918 at our Resort than any 
other in. Wisconsin. Better be safe than 

sorry. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


COE’S MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights and 
modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 and 
up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting; Auto Livery. 


Address for particulars O. R. Coe in Catskill 
Mountains, Windham, y; 


BUILT BY SPORTSMEN 


COOPER’S CAMPS for 'srortsmen 


Accommodate One To Eight Guests 
In the Heart ?f Mine? post Pease 
FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 


RECREATIVE LIFE 
Write For Illustrated Booklet 


COOPER’S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine 
NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Conn. Lakes and Indian Stream Country 

— May 1 to Sept. 1. Hunting, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
ake trout, salmon, square tail, deer, bear 

= birds. Parties placed in lodges, log cabins, 
camps and tents, Arrangements made .for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, cruising or any outdoor 
wilderness sport in season. 

Wrte for information, rates etc. 


VARNEY BROS., Guides, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


John Connell Sportsman's Guide 


I have the best big game hunting for Moose, Caribou, 


I have good cabins for ladies and 


Bartihogue Rivers. 
twenty-five miles from Chatlin to my 


gentlemen; it is 


eabins; you can go by. auto or team; parties wanting this 
sport ha i better write me and I will furnish them = 
information required. 


TEMAGAMI 


John Connell, Chatlin, N. 


WABI-KON CAMP. Lake Temagami, Ont., Canada 


The unspoiled country—a Camp with every com- 
fort in the heart of Canadian north woods—1500 
lakes. Best fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches 
for hire, Bathing, Tramping, Guides. One night 
from Toronto. Excellent table, $15 and $17 per 
week. Write for Booklet. 


Miss E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


WAPITI—The Camp of the Deer 


Fishing just now for the fisherman, and hunt- 
ing later on for the hunter. Good eats for every 
one and all sorts of outdoor recreation for young 
and old, as the cabins face cool Davis Pond, and 
have the famed Maine woods for a background. 


Write for booklet and make reservations early. 
CAMP WAPITI ASSN., PATTEN, MAINE. 


MAINE! 


The state for every one who wants to live outdoors. 
Lake Parlin House and Camps 
Henry P. McKenney, prop., 

Jackman Station, Me., 
offer every form of outdoor recreation for young and old. 
The fisherman, hunter, autoist, toddler and member of 
the ‘‘ rocking-chair fleet’’ will enjoy every minute. 

Send for descriptive booklet. 


F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at 
reasonablé prices are the attractions that call the 
sportsman and his family away from their daily 
cares, then the merits of CLEARWATER CAMPS 
should be investigated. 
WATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, 
near the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from 
Farmington, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, 
and the shire town of Franklin County, Maine. 
E. G. GAY, Farmington, Maine. 


Ranch— Yellowstone —Big Game 


TRIANGLE BAR RANCH ACCOMMODATIONS. Good 
saddle horses, a trout fishing. “Wild West 
Shows ’’ every weeks. 

PACK HORSE TRIPS to Yellowstone and Jackson Hole 
and into “‘ out of the way” places in the Rockies. No 
better trout fishing in the U. S. Beautiful mountain 
peaks as high as 1400 feet. Moose and bands of 100 
elk are seen on area closed to hunting. 

HUNTING PARTIES GUIDED. Elk mountain sheep 
and bear. References furnished from last season’s parties. 


Simon Snyder, Valley, Wyoming Telegraph Address Cody,Wyo. 


In Maine’s Ideal ont 


Pleasant Island Camps —_—. ting, Fish- 


The place for you, Mr. Sportsman, and the entire family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Landlocked Salmon 
fishing during the -— and summer and Partridge and 
Deer Hunting in the Fall. Each camp has open fireplace, 
nearly all have bathe Atied in a way that spells comfort. 
Excellent cuisine. vegetables, miik, cream and 
poultry. Write for Seguin 
WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 
Pleasant Island, Maine 


FORKS OF MACHIAS CAMPS 


Finest Trout Fishing in Maine 
Partridges—Ducks—Woodcock— 
Moose—Deer—Bear 
Request booklet and decide to try best game section in Maine 
Telephone 


HENRY RAFFORD, Ashland, Aroostock County, Me. 


HICKORY LODGE 


KISKATOUE, GREENE CO., N. Y. 


Sx miles from village of Catskill; sanitary improvements 
and modernly furnished; select patronage; wonderful 
brook trout fishing in the mountain streams rman 
Brown, Rainbow Trout, and Pickerel weighing up to 3% 
pounds can be caught in stream running through prop 

erty, within 500 feet of house; bird and rabbit sheeting 
in fall; auto service from depot to house. 


JAMES D. McDONALD, P. 0. Catskill, N. Y. 


120 Acres of Lake, Brook, Mountains and Woods 


Large and Small Mouth Bass up to 6 Ibs. in Lake 


HILLCREST 


H. W. MacDONALD, Proprietor, 
Lew Beach. N. Y., P. 0. Union Grove, N. Y., Box 22. 
“If you are a grouch, do not write.” 


A CRUISE 


In the protected waters of Soo River and Georgian Bay, 
Lake Huron; all the comforts of home with famous fish- 


ing, exploring and beautiful scenery 


ON CRUISER WHYNOT 


For terms and particulars address W. C. Kepler, owner 
and master, Marquette, Mich. 


BY EXCLUSIVE PARTY 
OF 2 TO 4 


Long Lake, N. Y., Adirondacks 


Why go to Maine or Canada when I can give you 

hunting and fishing 300 miles from N. Y. City? 

e, Rainbow and Brook Trout, Bass, Pickerel and 

Muskalonge, May Ist to Aug. 31st. Deer, Oct. Ist 

to Nov. 15th. Guides on application. $21.00 per 
week and up. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


FRANK PLUMLEY’S CAMPS 


CAMP BONNIE DUNE 
ON CAPE COD 


A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 


Let your boy learn early the Lure of the or Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads of Fun i 


The right place, with the right climate, the right care, 
the right equipment, the right companionship. 


For full information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, Jr., Direc‘or, South Dennis, Mass. 


Blackwater Camp 


A Summer Camp in the Rocky Mountains 
for boys. Pack outfits for big game. 
Hunting, fishing and camping. 

B. C. RUMSEY, CODY, WYOMING 


TIM POND CAMPS 


We guarantee fly and bait 
fishing for trout 
Write for Booklet 
J. K. VILES & SON, Prop. Tim, Maine 


JUNE, 1919 
THE COST OF FISHING: 


(CONTINUED. FROM PAGE 311) 


days sport and caught fewer fish than 
I did in my two-dollar row-boat. 

The outlet can be reached on foot 
from the hotel and the stream can be 
pleasantly and successfully fished dry 
shod from shore. 

_ Now, why shouldn’t these facts be 
plainly stated on a bulletin board in 
front of the hotel and why shouldn’t the 
tourist be allowed to rent tackle at a 
fair price without buying a launch first? 

This is the protest of a fisherman who 
is always ready to pay a fair price for 
accommodation and who can truly say 
this is the rawest holdup I have ever 
encountered. 

My protest is not against the price of 
$3.50 an hour so much as it is against 
the system that keeps the tourist in 
ignorance of this fishing only 1% miles 
from the hotel and the refusal to rent 
him the necessary tackle. 

Just think of the good fellows who 
have turned away disappointed from 
that dock, unable to pay $25 for a day’s 
fishing when, if they had known the 
place was only thirty ‘minutes distant 
by row boat or on foot, they could have 
taken away a golden memory from a 
trip that they will probably make but 
once in their lives. 

Don’t forget to take your bait casting 
rod and a small brass spinner and Jun- 
gle Cock flies when you go to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

Before dismissing the subject of the 
Yellowstone, allow me to say a word for 
the grayling and Loch Leven trout fish- 
ing to be had out of Yellowstone sta- 
tion at the west entrance of the park, 
on the South Fork of the Madison. A 
bait casting outfit, with a small leaded 
brass spinner, is the correct outfit to 
use. You will find Roxy Bartlett at 
Yellowstone Station a most competent 
and satisfactory guide. 


HEN you go to Florida you will 
find good fishing grounds of vari- 
ous kinds in great abundance. 

The rental for a launch suitable for 
visiting the great game fish waters was 
$15 per day last year. 

Two persons can troll at one time, 
therefore the cost per day is $7.50 each. 
This is very reasonable, in view of the 
fact that the launch is a 35-footer, capa- 
ble of taking you into a heavy sea and, 
what is also of some importance, bring- 
ing you back again. 

On such a launch I have fished for 
kingfish in seas so heavy that a big 
decked over launch, passing within 50 
yards of us, went repeatedly clear out 
of sight into the trough of a sea, as we 


‘reeled dizzily back and forth acrosé' .he 


kingfish grouhds. 

Don’t try to beat the ocean fishing 
game for less money than above mejf- 
tioned, unless you choose to throw dite 
with death. The best is none too good 
when you go “outside” for sailfish and 
kingfish, or comb the great reefs for 
grouper and barracuda. 

If you intend to fish inside the keys 
in sheltered water for channel bass, sea 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 318) 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 
a te 
50,000 COINS, MEDALS, BILLS, STAMP COL- 


lections, antique firearms, historical engravings, 
newspapers 1769 to 1820, Indian relics. Lists 
free. Antique Shop, 33 South 18th St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Sin 
BEAUTIFUL HAND-COLORED PHOTO- 


ths of the Adirondacks, mounted, 8 x 10. 
otal 35c. Evan Douglas, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 












































































































3st? OR 
, CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
‘no % size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
‘or | years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
ay King City, Mo. 
er | FINE MOUNTED SAW FISH, 30 IN., $5.00; 
porcupine fish, $1.50; balloon fish, $1.50; bat fish, 
$1.50; toad fish, $1.25; all for $9.00. Grutzmacher, 
of Mukwonago, Wis. 
ist | ~ GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS; WHOLESALE. 
in Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 
°S | saw TAKEN FROM 17-FOOT SAW-FISH; 
nt § make offer. Geo. Cantine, Morgan City, La. 
1 y AUTO ACCESSORIES 
m FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 
’ our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 
rs half kerosene. Start easy any weather. Increased 
he power, Styles for all motors, Runs slow high 
geal Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. 
nt Money back guarantee, 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
ve Carburetor Co., 550 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 
a EGGS FOR BREEDING 
it | “DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED, NO 
limit. Wild Mallard eggs, $2.50, 12; $20, 109. 
ig Birds, $4 pair. English caller eggs, $5, 12; $40, 
100. Birds $8 pair (extra drakes). Muscovey 
n- ducks, trio, $8.50; eggs, $2.50, 11. Mail draft 
ie E. Breman Co., Danville, Iil. 
FERRETS FOR SALE 
. FERRETS FOR SALE—CHOICE BREEDING 
r stock, bred females a specialty. Henry Quimby, 
- Elmira, N. Y. 
1- FISH BAIT 
x, JULIAN’S LIQUID FISHING LURE. 
A Doubles your catch. Trial bottle, one dollar. 
d George Julian, Albany Building, Boston, Mass, 
0 ” MEAL. WORMS — A CLEAN-TO-HANDLE 
bait. A food for aquarium fishes, young pheasants, 
t your song bird, any kind of reptile pet, for at- 
t tracting nesting birds to your garden, and sup- 
| plying insect food for their young; 500, 100; 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, $5; express prepaid. C. Kern, Mount 
Joy, Penn. 
earn an UtnDelpDapEDERENNDINTOSIENNINSNSOS SESE SS SSea aS, 
1 FISH FOR STOCKING 





FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


. % FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ONE (1) SHARE OF THE ST. 
Marguerite Salmon Club. Security Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—14 FOOT 
trout rod, 3 pieces, 2 tops, lock joints, by En- 
right Castleconnell; never used; other rods, reels 
What offers? W. Hall, 238 Madison 






























FOR SALE OR TRADE—A-1 SMITH MOTOR 
vel of outboard motor. F. Kneeland, Tona- 
wi "da, 












GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER MODEL 1906 .22 
tepeater, good condition, $10; Colt .36 powder 
and ball revolver, serviceable condition, $5.50; 
40-82 Winchester carbine, new condition, $13; 
Seneca vest pockét camera, anastigmat lens, $11; 
folding cartridge Premo, single lens, $5.75. Har- 
old Sinclair, R. No. 1, Charlottesville, Va. 










A nominal charge of five 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 


army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 


trails. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


PARKER HAMMERLESS BIRD GUN, 12- 
gauge, 644 pounds, 28 inch barrels; Kilby’s finest 
laminated steel; straight grip stock 13% x 3; a 
in perfect condition; cost $125; 
F. W. Swiss, 186 Bridge St., 





beautiful gun 
will take $75 cash. 
Northampton, Mass. 


TT 

WANTED—20-GAUGE PUMP GUN, MODI- 
fied or full-choke. State price. Wm. Anderson, 
1491 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


MAKE EASY MONEY—RAISE SILVER 
black foxes in your back yard, farm or any- 
where. Our fox pelts bring from $400 to $1200. 
Feed costs nothing; we tell you all. Particulars 
for stamp. Todd Bros., Milltown, N. B., Canada. 


RABBITS—STANDARD BRED BELGIAN 
hares and Flemish giants for sale. Wayne Moats, 
Waynesboro, Pa., Route 1. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES—BECOME A FOX 
breeder anywhere—in cities, south, north, east or 











west. Not much money needed. Send for par- 
ticulars. C. T. Dryz, 5244 S. Maplewood Ave., 
Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 TO 60, INCLUD- 
ing women, investigate immediately your rights 
to government employment. Let me send you 
Form RK 2043 for free advice. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


WANTED—MATURE OR BABY SKUNK 
by July 15th; send by express collect; good price 
paid; check same day. Geo, Leedom Taylor, Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia, Pa., 633 Hermitage St. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BILLIARD TABLE, 3 x 6 FEET. 
yourself at small cost. Blue prints from scale 
drawings and complete instructions one dollar. 


H. G. Smith, 419 W. Hudson, Royal Oak, Mich. 














ing for newspapers, ma ; 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL NOVELTY FOR OLD AND 
young. Barrel of laughs, amusement and fun. 
Show your friends and hear them holler; have 2 
mailed for a quarter of a dollar. Rullet Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS ALWAYS WANTED. 
Cultivate voice, power, increase vocabulary, pro- 
nounce correctly, be convincing. Let me show 
you how. Stamp for particulars. B. Burke, 10 
East 43rd St., New York City. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 




















PATENTS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, St. 


Louis, Mo. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


US 15c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FO. 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, uti prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
rioke Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 


< 
» 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


STUDY PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM.— 
Pays $2,000 to $5,000 yearly. Camera reporters 
in demand. Complete course of 12 lessons by 
mail, $1. Particulars free. J. Rodgers Hoggard, 
Publisher, Windsor, N: C. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$1.00 WILL BRING YOU NEW MINNESOTA 
map showing Auto Roads, Lakes, etc.; also in- 
cludes list of lands fronting on beautiful streams 
and lake, which we have for-sale. There’s an in- 
creasing demand for lake frontage in this part 
of the state and advise purchase before prices 
go up. Northern Realty Company, thirty years 
in Duluth, Minn. 


FINE COUNTRY ESTATE, GAME AND FISH 
preserve for sale. Soleaey located within one 
mile of the beautiful town of Farmington and tern 
miles from the city of Hartford, lying alongside 
fine State road; containing about 1,500 acres, two 
fine trout brooks, four trout ponds, trout hatch- 
ery, pools for 100,000 capacity yearly. Deer, fox, 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Well-wooded pine, 
oak, maple; splendid game. Cover, houses, r- 
age, barn, kennels and yards in good order. or 
detailed information inquire of owner. N. Wal- 
lace, Farmington, Conn. 


FOR SALE—IDEAL LOCATION FOR HUNT- 
ing lodge on Yellow River, Burnett-County, Wis- 
consin. Many good fishing lakes in district. River 
bank overlooks nine-acre wild rice swamp in bend 
of river. Old timers say best duck shooting in 
Northern Wisconsin. Forty acres in tract over- 
looking the big rice swamp. Sixteen miles from 
Spooner or Webster, 3 miles to inland town. Will 
sell tract outright for $600 or will lease for period 











of years. Members of shooting clubs write for 
further particulars. R, R. Ling, 383 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








RESORTS FOR SALE 


creases Neca tlle in 

BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT FOR SALE 
—One of the most beautiful and healthy summer 
resorts in Canada, situated in the very heart of 
the famous and popular district. of Minaki. The 
building on the property at present used as a 
hotel, is built of logs and has rustic and artistic 
appearance; main building is three stories, con- 
tains 40 large well furnished rooms, dining room 
seats 80 people; large, bright office and lobby; 
cozy ladies’ room, with large rustic fire place and 
piano. Water system in kitchen, a building used 
as general store and post office, ice cream parlor 
with soda water fountain and rooms overhead for 
staff. Butcher shop, with large ice box, laundry, 
club house with bar and two pool tables. Two 
large boat houses, dance hall, tanks for gasoline, 
petroleum and cylinder oil, with Bowser pumps; 
three cash registers, machine shop with full equip- 
ment of tools, large ice house, containing 150 
tons ice, large wood shed, with engine and saw: 
—_ 40 cords wood, a stable, 300 feet of wharfs, 
etc. 


FLEET OF BOATS—8 MOTOR BOATS, 
from a 20-ft runabout to a 85-ft. cabin launch; 
4 sailing boats, 13 row boats, 8 canoes, 1 35- 
ft, barge, 12% acres of land beautifully treed 
with pine, balsam and spruce. This very at- 
tractive property is situated at the head of 

n Lake, one of the prettiest stretches of 
water in Canada, dotted with beautiful islands. 
The whole district is one continuous stretch of 
lakes and islands for miles in extent; affords the 
very best of fishing, trout, black bass, maskilonge, 
ike, pickerel, etc; large game in abundance, cari- 
ou, moose red deer etc. It is a huntsman’s para- 
dise. The property is admirably adapted for large 
club house proposition or hotel. Railway station 
only half mile distant. For further particulars 
apply to Rutherford Financial Agents 522 Main 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 











SPORTSMAN’S OPPORTUNITIES 


cninuesinnstessnnshaninstolensisliensaintpipeeentess chemnestien tehdicrsrien een cin cnc 

_ WANTED—TO GET INTO COMMUNICA- 
tion with parties who would be interested in or- 
ganizing a FISH AND GAME CLUB, as I rep- 
resent the owners of a very desirable location of 
about 7,000 acres of good land and on which is 
a very fine trout stream and plenty of, all kinds of 
game. It also has a large amount of young trees 
as well as original growth timber. It is near a 
mein line railroad in Pennsylvania. It can be 
—— for $4 per acre. Title perfect. Address 
A. R. Spicer, Agent, Williamsport, Pa. 


i er esnecsncnsnnpneeng 

WATERWAYS TO LEASE FOR HATCHERY 
purposes near Saratoga. One mile of springs, 
ponds and streams rising on premises. Also one 
mile of creek running through place. 
Forest anp STREAM. 


Adams, care 









FOREST AND 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


LIONHEART AIREDALES HAVE EARNED 
a national reputation for gameness, intelligence, 
and high standard of appearance. They are mak- 
ing good on both fur and feathered game in prac- 
tically every State in the 


to show, now ready for delivery. Lionheart Ken- 
nels (Reg.), Anaconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe 
Kennels). 


TRIO OF AIREDALES ALL UNDER 3 YEARS 
old for $75; two females, $45; $25 each. Alex 
Davidson, Glenn Campbell, Pa. 





COCKER SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto, and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, ‘‘Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 


COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


GUN DOGS 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR A 
broken setter, we have three, one dog four years 
old, two bitches two years old, also broken pointer. 
We have several fine pups. Write for pedigree 
and photo. Bailey Bros., Bethel, Conn. 


LITTER OF VERY HIGHLY BRED ENG- 
lish Setter puppies. Bred to hunt. All papers; 
$25 each. Also “SANTEE’S BILLEE,” F. D. 
S. B. 44495, year old, large, color white and 
orange; thoroughly house broken, guaranteed O.K. 
He is a dandy. Price $50. A. H. Hibbard, E. 
Woodstock, Conn. 


NO. 1 NIGHT HUNTING DOG. $100 WILL 
supply your wants. Enclose stamp. E. H. Ed- 
munds, Glenwood, W. Va. 


PEDIGREED ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES 
bred from finest shooting stock, $10 and $12 each. 
J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, Pa. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE; WHELPED 
March 1st; sixteenth futurities; sire, Mo. Don by 
Mistress Wigg. Sire to dam. Are high class 
shooting dogs. Wiggs only pup started in field 
trial placed. Dogs, $20; bitches, $15. H. W. 
Buchanan, Arthur, N. Dak. 


Union and Canada. ! 
Registered puppies that are bread to hunt and fit | 


GUN DOGS. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly 
illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 


HOUNDS 


FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 
any game. Trial allowed, Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 

English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 

ds, Almerican Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 

Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 

illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


TRAINED HUNTING HOUNDS FOR COONS 
and possums, have three males and one female 
3 and 4 years old, will hunt together or separ- 
ately, all of them as good as the best. Splendid 
trained dogs, good open trailers and number one 
tree dogs. No trouble to tell which tree the -game 
is in. As good squirrel dogs as you ever fol- 
lowed. POSITIVELY will not run rabbits at 
night. All guaranteed to do the .work right. 
Have three fine one year old dogs for sale. Just 
right for next fall. All these offered at a bar- 

in. If interested; write, Lock Box 82, Puryear, 

enn. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Fox, Wolf, and Coyotte hounds 
that will get their share of the race in any com- 
pany. Also Coon, Skunk, Opossum and Rabbit 
Hounds. Ten days’ trial allowed. Young dogs 
just beginning to trail, nine dollars each. Also 
aoe poe We take: Liberty Bonds 


Fr ee 
HOUNDS WANTED 


WANTED—ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, MUST 
be well bred. L. L. Tilley, Parrott, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
- ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


PURE LLEWELLYNS, WHELPED FEB. 12; 
Gladstone stock; no better blood; price very rea- 
sonable. George W. Ide, Brooklyn, Conn. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
ointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, 
ancy pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill 
Kennels, Route 2, York, Pa. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN. GAME 
plenty for sale. Bird dogs and rabbit hounds on 
trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


WE are pleased to announce that within 

thirty days, we will be prepared to make 
prompt shipment of Newton Rifles, Cartridges 
and Accessories. 


NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Successors to 


Newton Arms Co., Inc., of Buffalo 
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HUNTING ON THE 
UPPER KLUTLAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 267) 


four feet in height. By bending low w 
were able to run three or four hundred 
yards to the first ridge without attract. 
ing attention. As we were still several 
hundred yards from our game we decided 
to reach the second ridge, if possible 
Getting down on hands and knees and 
following one behind the other we were 
able to make it in six or eight minutes 
Here we cautiously looked over the top 
but could see nothing but an enormous 
set of horns moving slowly about in 4 
small ravine below. I took a comfortabl 
position for shooting by resting an el 
bow on each knee and there anxiously 
awaited developments. The other cari- 
bou had seen our horses and had begun 
to move nervously about. The old lord 
of the herd observing their tneasiness 
began to look around and sniff the wind, 
He saw our horses, but evidently could 
not smell them. 

It is the sense of smell that with the 
caribou usually produces the fear while 
the eye often only creates curiosity and 
so it was in this case. The wind was in 
our favor. The old bull instead of at 
once leading his band away decided to 
investigate. He changed his course con- 
ing quarteringly toward us, fearful lest 
these strange animals might dispute his 
position as leader of the band. I waited 
until his entire body came into our view 
from out of the ravine and then when he 
stood with head erect, ‘nostrils distended, 
not one hundred yards away, my moun- 
tain gun resounded and a bullet went 
straight to its mark. He did not fall at 
once so I sent another crashing through 
his neck. It was a wasted shot for the 
first had penetrated his heart and a sec- 
ond later he fell in his tracks. Hubrick 
came down and hastily removed the head 
and cape and in the meantime the entire 
herd, loath to leave their lord, circled 
and recircled us at a distance of one hun- 
dred yards. There were some fair heads 
left, but none that would justify the 
waste of life and meat. As it was we 
left six hundred pounds of choice caribou 
as feed for raven and bear. Twenty min- 
utes from the time the caravan stopped 
we were proceeding again to the moose 
ranges of the upper Genere with a few 
fine game pictures and one more trophy 
tucked away on a horse’s back. 


THE COST OF FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 316) 


trout, sargent or cavalla, then get any 
kind of a boat. at any price you can se- 
cure it at. 

Say to yourself: “This great coun- 
try has some wonderful fishing grounds 
that of right belong to me, if I have the 
nerve to go and use them.” Other folks 
use them at small cost, why shouldn’t 
you? 

All that it requires is a little nerve 
to be able to face any situation that 
might arrive. You will be surprised with 
what ease a great many seemingly un- 
surmountable difficulties can be overcome. 
After all it is the adventure that makes 
it so attractive. 
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NOVA 


FOREST AND 


SCOTIAN OUTFIT 


THE ESSENTIALS FOR A SPRING AND SUMMER FISHING 





N the following 

résumé of the cor- 
rect fishing tackle 
and clothing for a 
combined canoe, tent- 
ing and fishing trip 
in Nova Scotia, it is 
my intention to 
touch only upon the 
essentials. Many al- 
leged comforts and 
luxuries may be ad- 
ded as experiments. 
Owing to the method 
of fishing, which is all from canoes, a 
little added weight is not any consid- 
eration. 

It is usual for any well-equipped guide 
or sporting camp proprietor to-furnish a 
first-class tent, canoes, paddles, dishes, 
axes, lantern, blankets, etc. 

Fiy Rops 

At least two best quality, split bamboo 
fly rods, not over nine feet in length 
nor over 5% ounces in weight. 

REELS 

Any make of first class duplicating 
trout reels, capable of holding fifty yards 
of line. The writer has used a Kelso 
automatic reel for the last eight years 
with wonderful satisfaction, and it is 
still going strong. 

LINE 

Fifty yards of best enamelled silk 
trout line. Although twenty-five yards 
of line and a five-ounce rod will handle 
a 3% pound trout with ease, there are 
occasions when your flies might get 
snagged, or lodged in the trees. If your 
canoe is moving in a swift current, plenty 
of line gives the guide an opportunity to 
get the headway off his craft, before the 
line is all paid out, with the consequent 
breaking of the leader and loss of flies. 

LEADER 

Use the best three-loop English gut 
trout leader of medium weight, not over 
six feet long. There is no object in using 
an extremely fine leader, as Nova Scotia 
trout are not particular. Do not start 
out with less than six leaders for a 
week’s fishing. 





FLIES 

Use good-sized flies. The big trout 
are not apt to notice small ones. What- 
ever flies you may bring, include six each 
of the following: Parmachenee Belle, 
Montreal, Royal Coachman, Silver 5a 
tor, Ginger Quill, Maple Bud. 

Bart-Hooks 

One dozen, with gut attached, the right 
size for using minnow bait. If the 
weather happens to be gray, foggy or 
rainy, the limit can be caught fishing 
under water with live bait, when the 
trout wouldn’t look at a fly. The fish 
caught this way are usually large ones. 

Dip Net 

Use a folding dip net with a handle 
in two joints. When assembled, the han- 
dle should be four feet long; the bow 
should be of the take-down variety, pre- 
ferably of steel, and the net itself should 


TRIP IN THE LAND OF MANY LAKES AND STREAMS 
By PHIL. H. MOORE 


have a minnow bottom so that it can 
be used for dipping bait. 
CREEL 

Use a collapsible canvas creel in pre- 
ference to the basket. If you have an 
optimistic imagination, buy a big one. 
If you are pessimistic, get a little one. 
In any case, you will catch your twenty 
a day, if you fish. 

MatcH-Box 

Should be made of rustless metal and 
water-tight. 

KNIFE 

Buy a large, common two-bladed jack- 
knife with a cork screw (if you are 
inclined that way). It should have a 
ring through the handle so that a key 
chain or other lanyard may be attached. 
A jack-knife is more convenient than a 
sheath knife. Pick out one with a good, 
smooth, round handle, so that it will not 
blister your hands when whittling, which 
is a necessary adjunct to a rainy day. 

CoMPASss 

Not necessary, since you are going to 
travel by water with a guide, and all 
the streams lead to the sea. If you do 
get one, buy the kind that you can pin 
to the front of your vest or jersey.. 

Fiy-DopPe 

Trust to your sense of smell in buying 
this. Pick out the strongest smelling, 
greasiest looking mess you can find. 
Nova Scotia black flies are no epicures 
when it comes to dope, as their sense of 
taste has been somewhat blunted from 
years’ of indulgence. They have arrived 
at a stage where they enjoy only the 
very strongest and rankest concoction. 
Using a little forethought this way, you 
will find the flies will appreciate your 
efforts in their behalf, and hardly bother 
you at all. Most-of your fishing will be 
done in the wide, breezy streams, and 
the flies will not molest you unless you 
loiter ashore in the shade. They do not 
bite at night. 

CLOTHING 

Hat—Light-weight felt, with medium 
brim. 

Fly-net—Don’t bring one if you like 
to chew or smoke. 

Gloves—Light cotton or kid, with the 
fingers cut off. They will last only a 
day or two anyway. 

Underclothes—The kind you are used 
to. If you want to visit Nova Scotia 
in the latter part of May or June, you 
will find the nights cool, and you may 
encounter some rainy weather with east 
winds. In the Lake Rossignol district, 
the climate is about the same as Boston, 
at the same time of. year.’ 

Shirt—Don’t buy one. Get a light- 
weight, long-sleeved, turtle-neck wool jer- 
sey, and tuck it down inside of your 
trousers. This will protect your wrists 
and neck from flies and other insects (if 
you sleep on the ground) and having no 
opening in front as an outing shirt has, 
fools the black flies cornpletely. A flea 
has nothing on a blaek-fly, when it comes 
to crawling inside of a fellow’s shirt. 
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COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding on the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. hese pillows have 
removable wash covers and re SANITA ARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, it 

x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money veined. 
Catalog Free. 


“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS”’ 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol, Mass. 

















Made Only By 


Athol Manufacturing Co., 






No. 2 Open—showing equipment 


AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT 


The most dependable gasoline Outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 


No. 2 Closed—equipment packet inside 
Size 5x10x18, weight 17 pounds, 
Substantial, Durable, Efficient 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND 
We make other sizes; write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 4 Spring Sst. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP AND 
buildings for sale. Situated at Cedar Lake, Digby 
County, Nova Scotia. In the heart of moose 
and deer country. Undoubtedly the best trout 
fishing in this Province. Main camp and five 
other buildings in perfect repair. On point sur- 
rounded by giant hemlock timber; fully equipped; 
luxurious quarters; five canoes and steel row 
boat; 125 acres heavily timbered with pine, spruce 
and hemlock; three rivers, besides numerous lakes 
in vicinity; some of latter never fished. Can run 
main river in canoe forty miles to salt water with 
one portage of half mile through hard w 
Ice house filled; finest spring water, always ice 
cold; can use car to within one mile of lake; tele- 
phone half mile; daily mail if desired, leaving 
Boston, --Mass., afternoon, arrive camp next a 
noon. Best situation and camps in our Nort 
woods. Ideal for club of five to twelve, or as 
gentlemen’s hunting and fishing camp.. For quick 
sale at $4,000. Timber alone worth more than 
purchase ogee Best of guides if desired. Ad- 
dress H. A. P. Smith, ex- ek renigent Nova Scotia 

Guides Association, Digby, N. S. 























FOREST 


AND 


HAVE YOU TRI 
SPRATT’S 


The most appetizing granulated dog food on the market 


Owners of Pekingese, Toys and 


food, as a change of diet, has no 


equal. 


Write for samples and send 


=e xe 


SPRATT’S 


pL? ip your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will, They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal pam PRICE, PER BOX, 


50 CENT: 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


Read THE AIREDALE, by William A. Bruette. 
Greatest book on the Airedale ever written. Price, 
$1.00. Address Forest and Stream, Book Depart- 
ment, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


| 


2c. stamp for Dog Culture. 
PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Oorang Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


SOHMSON SIITH & CO., Dest. 
MANIKIN FORMS. Easy methods to moun 
deer heads Natural to Life, Wall Mounts, Very 
Light, Open Mouth Heads for Rugs. 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIAL’ co., 
Michigan 
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Socks—The kind the girls knit for the 
soldiers. Two pairs. 

Shoes—Use low, cow-hide moccasins, 
with an insole. High-heeled boots are 
an abomination in a canoe. Besides be- 
ing injurious to the canoe, they are dif- 
ficult things to swim in, in case you tip 
over. Carry an extra pair of insoles and 
extra socks. Oil tan moccasins will not 
soak water. In case you wet your feet, 
a fresh pair of socks and dry insoles will 
make you -comfortable with the same 
moccasins. 

Coat—A light slicker or oil coat of: 
ample size, and not too long for walking. 
A water-proof canvas or duck coat may 


| be taken, * Do not bother with sou’wester, 


rubber boots or heavy-lined storm coats. 

Sweater—Take a good, heavy, all-wool, 
rolled neck sweater coat. This under 
your canvas coat or slicker will protect 
you sufficiently from any cold or storm 
you may encounter. 


O the above outfit you can add as 
many luxuries and inconveniences 
as the sporting goods salesman is 

able to force upon you. A compass to 
be pinned to your. manly chest; a flash- 
light to accompany your night rambles; 
a miniature ax in a fancy leather case; 
a sleeping bag with eider-down, furnish- 
ings; a sixteen-pound balloon silk tent; 
a full set of aluminum, interlocking, 
double-back action cooking and eating 
utensils; a folding drinking cup in an 
alligator case; a hot-air mattress for 
cold nights; a folding bath tub, a tea 
basket and a wife are all luxuries that 
add to the hilarity of the occasion. In 
case of the last mentioned appurtenance, 
we would suggest that she wear the 
same kind of clothes as her man—with 
one or two exceptions. 

A Nova. Scotia fish license costs $5.00, 
and may be obtained from the fish war- 
den at Caledonia (on the Halifax & 
South Western Railway), if you are go- 
ing to fish in the Lake Rossignol waters, 
or from any fish warden in the town 
nearest to your contemplated fishing 
territory. 


FOREST FIRES KILL 
FISH AND GAME 


REPORT of the Minnesota Game 
A and Fish Department points out 

that the fire which swept over large 
portions of three different counties in 
Minnesota last October causing the loss 
of hundreds of lives and millions of dol-. 
lars worth of property was also very dis- 
astrous to fish and game. Fish in shal- 
low streams were killed by the intense 
heat and were smothered by ashes. The 
hundreds of charred carcasses of deer 
and game birds as well as the singed and 
scorched animals still alive testified to 
the terrific toll taken by the fire. 

In the patches of timber left stand- 
ing in the burned area fugitive deer con- 
centrated, and had not special regula- 
tions been passed, undue slaughter of 
these animals would have ensued during 
the open season. An order restricting 
hunting in and near the burned over 
areas met with general approval and 
undoubtedly saved the lives of sufficient 
deer to constitute a breeding stock. 





